Vou. II. FEBRUARY, 1860. II. 


Letter to Young Wives. 


NUMBER ONE. 


My Dear LADIEs: 


O the wedding festivities are now over—the bridal. veil is laid 
aside—the excitement attendant unon parties, congratulations, 
ete., etc., is past, and you have at length settled down into that 
quiet frame of mind in which you can look the realities of life in 
the face, and refiect calmly upon the duties involved in your new 
relation. I trust you will feel disposed to listen patiently to a 

few suggestions from a friend who has lived longer in the world than 

you have, and consequently had opportunities for more extended obser- 
vation, and who may possibly be able to aid your reflections. 
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1 You are now embarking upon an untried sea, and the pleasantness eit 
| 
| and safety of the voyage depend much upon the course you take at this 
| | (Tisis. J will take it for granted that you have entered this relation 
| from right motives—that with you matrimony has not been a “matte 
i | 0 money”—that you have not entered it from pride or ambition, or a 
| | Selfish desire to secure the means of your own gratification, but from 
|| Teal affection for the being to whom you are united, such affection as vias 
| oo enable you to say, and say sincerely too, you W ould rather be in y 
| | ‘ hovel with him, than in a palace without him—that your ambition 1s, 
] not to shine in the circles of fashion, and be considered a leader of the — 
| | ‘on, but to make vour ho city of refugee for vour husband, where 
i — 
| | a your own heart and the-souls linked in destiny to yours, ma) | 
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seek and find the purest joy that Earth affords—a place, though turby.. 
lence rage without like the conflicting billows of a deluge, you may find | 
peace till you rest “upon the Arrarat of Heaven, and the bow of eternal | 
brightness shall light your coming to the home of God.” If this be go, t 
and you have been so fortunate as to secure the sincere affection of ‘i 
honest heart, you are well furnished for the commencement of life’s 
voyage, but constant vigilance on your part is still requisite if you | 
would pass safely the shoals and breakers that lie along your pathway, | 
Domestic discord frequently has its origin in the cessation on the part | 
of the husband of those polite attentions by which he strove to render | 
himself agreeable before marriage. If you should discover in -your ) 
husband any deficiencies in this respect, do not let him know that you 


observe them—do not accuse him of indifference and neglect, but rather | 
enquire of yourself whether you take as much pains to render yourself | 
attractive to him now as you did before marriage—whether your face is | 
as smiling, your hair as neatly brushed, and your toilette arranged with | 
the same care? Ask yourself whether your mind is as active in | 
endeayoring to keep up, pleasant conversation with him now as then! 
An honest self-examination may perhaps reveal to you the cause of a | 
little more indifference on his part than was shown to his betrothed |J 
bride, and if this be so, your first care should be to remove this cause. |J 
But even if you can discover no remissness in yourself to palliate his | 
course, still do not reproach him. Even if you are compelled to believe | 
that you have not the most attentive husband in the world, do not let |) 
him or any other human being know that you think so. And above all | 
| never complain of his delinquencies to a third person. The last hope 

for domestic happiness is clean gone forever, as it seems to me, when | 
either husband or wife can speak to a friend of the faults of the other 
When this can be done, they ure no longer one—it is a virtual severance 
of that unity which the marriage relation implies. Each should be just 
as anxious to conceal the faults of the other as to conceal his own. | 
tremble for her happiness when I hear a lady speak even jocosely of | 
the shortcomings of her husband, for if there is the shadow of a toun- | 
dation for her railery, he will feel it as a reproof, and however small the | 
effect, it will be unfavorable to the increase of affection. Most men, 
when they marry, expect to secure for themselves a companion ani 
friend, not a censor and critic, dnd one of the most frequent causes of | 
connubial disgust, is a readiness to discover each other's faults, ard 
make them the subject of taunting remarks. How touchingly does | 
Yassius reprove his friend for this error. 


“ You do not love me,” he mildly remarks, after the first transport | 
of their mutual passion had subsided ; to which Brutus coldly replied, 
“1 do not love your faults.” 
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With a lone heart I come to thee, 
Sadly now I seek thy side, 
Thou’rt all that’s left to comfort me, 
Annie, wilt thou be my bride ? 
Aye, in those dark and loving eyes, 
Is the answer of thy heart; 
I clasp thee fondly as my prize, | 
Gentle, lovely as thou art. | f 
Then sing, sing, sweet Annie Clare, | 
Thy voice may drive away my sadnesss, 
Sweet Annie Clare. 


+ 


LUCY ELMORE; 


—OR,— 


The Bunaway Mateh.—A Story. 


)ALF-HID in the foliage that sways gently to the breeze, stands 
“& the princely residence of Mr. Elmore. After a successful com- 
mercial career, he has retired to this beautiful spot to enjoy the 
> comforts and luxuries of wealth. Mr. Elmore is what the 
“world calls, a “business man,” an “enterprising citizen.” 
Although he has never put his hand into any one’s pocket, com- 
mitted a forgery, or the like, in the course of his career, yet he has 
often, by misrepresentation, succeeded in disposing of goods far beyond 
their real value—an act, however, which does not seem to have effected 
his character in the least, but was regarded merely as a “business transac- 
tion,’ and consequently one not falling under a standard of morals 
commonly received.as“erthodox. 


From the time he had come in possession of the first dollar which 
he could call his own, he had been guided by the same sordid principle. 
Even in marriage, he did not lose sight of it, and married wealthy. 
His companion was a woman of showy accomplishments, with no depth 
of character to fit her for the position of wife and mother. She moved 
quietly in the discharge of her duties; but can a mother’s life be aquict | 
No, there are heart - trials for her at every step. Examples of 
truth and honor she must set for her children to follow, cunshrinkingly 
performing every duty which tends ‘to effect the characters of those 

Mr. Elmore was surrounded by a family of interesting children. 
| Luey, the heroine of our present narrative, was a gay, proud and 
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thoughtless creature of sixteen. Early in life the fashionable mother | J 
had endeavored to instil in Lucy’s mind a contempt for poverty. 
Teaching her to believe, the too commonly received opinion, that aman | 
cannot be a gentleman unless he is well dressed, or a lady unless she be | q 
arrayed in the latest of Paris fashions. d 
We have reason, however, to be thankful that there are mothers lef 
who have not “bowed the Lips to Baal.” | 
Lucy’s wealth and beauty had attracted many admirers, secking 
only her wealth, not the true earth-angel, woman. Among her suitors 
there was one whose showy dress and pleasing manner won her heart 
Gay and thoughtless, she could not pause to study the character of her 
suitor, nor the motives which actuated him in seeking her hand. From 
the “fashionable school” at which she had graduated, or rather « pushed 
through,” at an early age, she had come out sadly deficient in what 
antiquated old ladies and gentlemen are pleased to term “common sense.” 
She could play the piano, dance exquisitely, paint, talk fashion, besides 
had a smattering of French, German, and Italian; in fact, every other 
qualification for a gr adudte of a “finishing school.” Add the golden 
inducement to the accomplishments mentioned, and is it a matter of | 
wonder that Henry Foster should become deeply enamored with her? |} 
And could it be expected otherwise of her, than that she should yield 
her heart to so an accomplished a gentleman. | 
Granting that it could hardly be expected, that in the step taken, 
she should regard the wishes of her parents, it was no less her duty, | 
| and that of every daughter, who has a parent to consult. Never is 
human judgment so infallible, as not to need the strengthening counsel 
|| of maturer heads, and, if so, how much more the duty of the son or 
daughter to consult and regard the advice of parents, relative to their 
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marriage. 
Lucy regarded no such duty. Partly because she had never been || 
. taught to consult other than her own wish and fancy, and again, 


because the mother, by her weakness and indecision, had Shown her 
incapacity for the position she occupied, even to her children. Where 
there is no discipline, there can be no obedience, is a truism which 18 
often proven by examples of utter disregard shown kind and indulgent 
parents by their children. es 
- The thought of acting in opposition to their wishes, never occurred || 
to Lucy, because she had never been taught obedience ; and she accepted || 
the proposal of marriage from Henry Foster. | 
Lucy and Henry spent weeks of unbroken happiness in the society 
of each other. And it was not until the stern refusal of Mr. Elmore t0 
listen to Foster’s proposal of marriage with Lucy, that their anticip® 
_ tions assumed a darker hue. 
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The father, without pausing to reason with his spirited and impulsive 
child, and convinee her of a sense of duty in obedience, firmly told her 
that she should not marry Foster under any circumstance. From that 
moment, Lucy resolved, in her mind, to marry him in spite of opposi- 
tion. 
« Father,” she said, “ why have you not told me of your objections 
to Henry before? Ile has been visiting the house, with your consent, 
for months, you never once hinting an objection to my keeping com- 
pany with him !” | | 
«But, my daughter,” replied Kilmore in an irritated tone. “ You 
forget the different positions you and Foster occupy. It is true, I 
permitted him to visit my house, and felt flattered that you sbould 
‘receive so much attention, yet supposed you were a girl of more sense 
and had more regard for yourself, than to throw away your position on 
him! Asa visitor, merely, I have no objection, but as the suitor of my 
daughter’s hand, never’ We is not the person I should choose for a 
son-in-law, even had he a fortune equal to that I shall bestow upon 
you, if you marry the man of my choice.” 3 | 
“Father, you are prejudiced toward Henry. Even if’ he is not rich, 
I will have enough for both. Indulge me once more. (ive us your 
permission to marry, and we will bless you.” | 


“Lucy,” said Mr. Elmore, sternly, “if you persist in marrying 
against my will, ’Il no longer claim you as my daughter. The day 
that sees you united to him, blots your name from our family circle !”’ 

The sentence was delivered in a tone so stern, that Lucy was | 
startled, and a moment remained motionless as a statue, as her father 
turned and left the room. Then hurrying after him, she exclaimed, 

“Father, do not be angry with me, I will obey you!” 

_ But he was out of hearing, and the wide hall echoed back her words. 


“No,” she exclaimed. “I will not! He treats me as he would a 
slave!” 


All was silent in the house, when Lucy crept noiselessly from her 
chamber and passed through the wide hall, which had been the scene 
of so much pleasure to her. For a moment she paused at her mother’s 
room, and wept bitterly, as she thought of her disobedience ; but it 
Was too late to repent now. 


A sense of loneliness crept over her, as she passed through the 
garden, and the future seemed to pass before her; she pictured to her 
mind a mother almost heart - broken, and a deeper shade of sadness on 
the stern visage of her father, and she.a weary wanderer, homeless and 
friendless. She shut her eyes to keep out the dark picture, and hurried 
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1. A moment more, and the well-known voice of Foster sounded 
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pleasantly on her ear, and the dark picture vanished, as she threw } 
herself, weeping, into his arms. 


“What! tears, Lucy; did you doubt me?” he said, as the gentle | 
girl leaned her head on his bosom. 
“ No,” she replied, “I only felt so lonely.” i 
“Come,” said Foster, “the carriage is Riri us, and once. mine, || 
dear Lucy, you shall not be lonely again.” 


CHAPTER TWO. & 


WE will press rapidly over five years in our story, for why should 
we picture the disappointments and. trials of the unguided Lucy. | 
Shortly after her marriage, they removed to N——. Foster soon gave | 
up all hopes of a reconciliation with Lucy’s father, and as money was 
all he sought in marrying her, he soon began to tire of her company, 
eee and commenced anew his course of dissipation. Poor, neglected Lucy, 
how her heart ached, as she sat by the scanty fire, awaiting his coming 
| after a midnight carousal. She did not murmur when she saw how 
that gradually he was growing more restive, and longed to be free from 
all restraint. In the midst of Lucy’s trials, a babe had come to cheer 
her lone heart. As the little innocent lay close to her bosom, the past 
was forgotten, and present sorrows too. ~Although Foster had_ been 
. absent a long time, and her heart ached at his neglect, little Ella filled 
her heart so completely that she became used to his absence. Often 
thoughts of her lonely situation would come, and tears fill her eyes, but 


the innocent prattle of childhood diverted her thoughts from gloomy 
reveries. 


Foster had been absent almost a year now, and poor Lucy struggled | 
hard to support herself and little Ella, who was now five years oli. 
Often at the hour of midnight, was she stitching away, while tears 
would sometimes soil the garment which she was making. But inces- 
sant toil weakened the once rounded form, and daily. Lucy found her 
|| strength growing weaker, till at last disease prostrated her energy, and 
she was compelled to remain quiet, in order to stay the fever raging Ml 
her shattered constitution. Little Ella, unconscious of danger, would 
playfully act the part of nurse, and even in the midst of sickness, the 
heart of the fond mother was made glad. At length the scanty provi | 
sions gave out. For three weeks Lucy had done nothing to replenis! 
her store. Day by day it grew less, till at last there was not a crust 
left, even for little Ella. The poor woman had borne all, but now, 02) 
the point of starvation, she could not be calm. 


It was New Years 's Eve, and Lucy sat. bending over the embers that | 
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| were dying on the hearth. As she gazed into the vacant. fire-place, 
the scene of happier days rose vividly in her mind. Again she sported 
‘n the wide, old hall of her father’s mansion. The sad, sweet face of 
her mother stole quietly by, andthe father’s look of pride and hope 
blessed her; a sister twined-her arms lovingly about her neck, and she 
met the brother’s glance of tenderest love. ‘Then there was a blank in 
the panorama, and the last coal of fire had sent its fitful glare through 
the room, and all was darkness. A shudder-passed over the frail form, 
and the present came home, with its years of sorrow. A half-suppressed 
sob burst from her trembling lips, and all was still. <A firm step was 
heard in the hall, and the mother passed slowly out into the cold, night 
air, with the tattered cloak wrapped closely around the sleeping Ella. 

The grey streaks of morn were resting on the hill, when a lonely 
wanderer was seen plodding along through the cold, crusted snow. 
The chilly blast caused the frail form to shiver, and closer wrap the 
thin garment around her. But onward she bent her steps. .A| moment 
stopping to gaze in the face of a sleeping child whom she clasped tightly 
to her bosom, and reassured, quickened her pace. nee 

The house of Elmore stood directly on her road and she stopped to. 
gaze at the marbled front. What was therein the sight of that princely 
mansion to cause such emotion? for bitterly she was weeping. She 
opened the gate and passed forward to the door, but hesitates. 

“No, no,” she murmurs sadly, “I cannot be a beggar yet, and at 
the door of one who once refused me aid !”’ | 

The child, exposed to the cold wind awakes, and endeavors to creep _ 
closer to her bosom. A tiny arm is thrown around the wanderer’s neck, 


and the child murmurs | 


“Mamma, I’m so cold,” and the tears froze on the pale cheek. 

“Hush, hush, darling, you shall be warm presently. Yes,” she 
murmured slowly, “for my child’s sake will | beg, but I feel as if I 
had not Strength to reach the door!” 

the poor creature was right, already had her heart throbs been 
chilled by the cold, and a dreamy, heavy sleep crept slowly over her, 
and as she reached forward to grasp the bell, with an effort, which was 
her last, the poor creature fell lifeless on the marble sill. | 


“ten Be CONTEST 


rhe man who writes, speaks, or meditates, without being well 
stocked with facts, as landmarks to his understanding, is like a mariner 
Who gails along a treacherous coast without a pilot, or one who adven- 


tures j 
Fes in the wide ocean, without either rudder or compass.—Bacon. 
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SELECTED. 


What is Hone, 


ONE! Did it ever strike you, my reader, how much meaning lies 
in that.Jittle monosyllable—gone? Say it to yourself at night- 
fall, when the sun has sunk under the hills, and the crickets 

> chirp—‘ gone.’ Say it to yourself, when the night is far over, 


‘gone.’ Say it yourself, in some country church-yard, where 
your father, or your mother, sleeps under the blooming violets of spring 
—‘gone. Say it, in your sobbing prayer to Heaven, as you cling 
lovingly, but oh, how vainly, to the hand of your sweet wife— gone!’ 

Aye, is there not meaning in it? And now, what is gone—or rather, 
what is not gone? Childhood is gone with all its blushes, and fairness 
—with all its health and wanton—with all its smiles, like glimpses of 
heaven; and all its tears, which were but the suffusion of joy. 

Youth is gone ;—bright, hopeful youth, when you counted the years 
with jewelled numbers, and hung lamps of ambition at your path, which 
lighted the palace of renown ;—when the days were woven into weeks 
of blithe labor, and the weeks were rolled into harvest months of tri- 
umph, and-the months were bound into golden sheaves of years—all, 
gone! | 

The strength and pride .of manhood is gone; your heart and soul 
have stamped their deepest dye; the time of power is past ; your manli- 
ness has told its tale; henceforth your career is down ; hitherto, you 
have journeyed up. You look back upon a decade, as you-once looked 
upon a half score of months; a year has become to your slackened 
memory, and to your dull perceptions, like a week of childhood. Sud- 
denly and swiftly, come past you, great whirls of gone-by thought, and 
wreeks of vain labor, eddying upon the stream that rushes to the grave. 
The sweeping outlines of life, that lay once before the vision—rolling 
into wide billows of years, like easy lifts of a broad mountain-range— 
now seem close-packed together, as with a Titan hand, and you see only 
crowded, craggy heights—like Alpine fastnesses—parted with glaciers 
of grief, and leaking abundant tears. | 

Your friends are gone ;—they who counselled and advised you, and 
who protected your weakness, will guard it no more forever. One by 
one, they have dropped away as you have journeyed on; and yet your 


journey does not seem a long one. Life, at the longest, is but a bubble 
that bursts, so soon as it is rounded. 


and you wake with some sudden start, from pleasant dreams— . 
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Nelly, your sweet sister, to whom your heart clung so fondly ‘in'the 
young days, and to whom it has clung ever since, in the strongest: bonds 
of companionship—is gone—with the rest. | 

Your thought—wayward now, and flickering—runs over the old days 
with quick, and fevered step ; it brings back, faintly as it may, the noisy 
joys, and the safety, that belonged to the old garret roof’; it figures 
again the image of that calm-faced father—long since sleeping beside 
your mother; it rests like a shadow, upon the night when Charlie died; 
it grasps the old figures of the school-room, and kindles again (how 
strange is memory, ) the fire that shed its lustre upon the curtains, and 
the ceiling, as you lay groaning with your first hotrs of sickness. 

Your flitting recollection brings back with gushes of exultation, the 
figure of that little, blue-eyed hoyden—Madge—as she ‘came with her 
work, to pass the long evenings with Nelly; it calls again the shy 
glances that you cast upon her, and your naive ignorance of all the little 
counter-play, that might well have passed between Frank and. Nelly. 
Your mother’s form too, clear and distinct, comes upon the wave of 
your rocking thought; her smile touches you now in age, as it never 
touched you in boyhood. 

The image of the fair Miss Dalton, who led your fancy into such 


mad captivity, glides across your vision like the fragment of a crazy 


dream—long gone by. The country-home, where lived the grandfather 
of Frank, gleams kindly in the sunlight of your memory; and still— 
poor, blind Fanny—long since gathered to that vest, where her closed 
eyes will open upon visions of joy—draws forth a sigh of pity. 

Then, comes up that sweetest, and brightest vision of love, and the 
doubt and care which ran before it—when your hope groped eagerly 
through your pride, and worldliness, toward the sainted purity of her, 
whom you know to be—all too good; when you trembled at the thought 
of your own vices, and blackness, in the presence of her, who seemed—. 
virtue’s self. And even now, your old heart bounds with joy, as you 
recall the first timid assurance—that you were blessed in the possession 
of her love, and that you might live in her smiles. 

Your thought runs like floating melody, over the calm joy tha 
followed you through so many years—to the prattling children, who 
were there to bless your path. How poor, seem now your transports, 
“8 you met their childish embraces, and mingled in their childish employ ; 
how utterly weak, the actual, when compared with that glow of affec- 


fon, which memory lends to the scene! 


Yet all this is gone; and the anxieties are gone, which knit your 
heart so strongly to those children, and to her—the mother; anxieties 
Which distressed you—which you would eagerly have shunned; yet, 


| 
they memory you would not now bargain away, for a king’s ransom. 
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What were the sunlight worth, if clouds did not sometimes hide its || 
| brightness; what were the spring, or the summer, if the lessons of the | yn 
_ chilling winter did not teach us the story of their warmth ? , 

_ The days are gone too, in which you may have lingered under the 
sweet suns of eternity—with the cherished one beside you, and the 
eager children, learning new prattle, in the soft language of those 
Eastern lands. The evenings are gone, in which you loitered under the 
trees, with those dear ones, under the light of a harvest moon, and 
talked of your blooming hopes, and of the stirring plans of your man- 
hood. There are no more ambitious hopes—no more study plans! 
Life’s work has rounded into the evening that shortens labor. 

And as you loiter in dreams over the wide waste of what is gone—a 
mingled array of griefs and joys—of failures, and of triumphs—you 
bless God, that there has been so much of joy, belonging to your 
shattered life; and you pray God, with the vain fondness that belongs 
to a parent's heart—that more of joy, and less of toil, may come near 
to the cherished ones, who bear up your hope and name. 

And with your silent prayer, come back the old teachings, and, vaga- 
ries of the boyish heart, in its reaches toward Heaven. You recall the 
old church-reckoning of your goodness: is there much more of it now, | 
than then? Is not Heaven just as high, and the world as sadly—broad? 

Alas, tor the poor tale of goodness, which age brings to the memory: 
There may be crowning acts of benevolence, shining here and there; 
but the margin of what has not been done, is very broad. How weak 
and insignificant, seems the story of life’s goodness, and profit, when 
Death begins to slant his shadow upon our souls! Howv infinite, in the 
comparison, seems that Eternal goodness, which is crowned with mercy. 
How self vanishes, like a blasted thing; and only lives—if it lives at 
all—in the glow of that redeeming light, which radiates from the Cross. 
and the THRONE. 


| 


What is Lest, 


UT much as there is gone of life and of its joys—very much 
remains —very much in earnest, and very much more in hope. 


Still, you see visions, and you dream dreams, of the times that 
are to come. 


Your home and heart are left; within that home, the old 
Bible holds its wonted place, which was the monitor of your 
boyhood; and now, more than ever, it prompts those reverent reaches 
| of the spirit, which go beyond even the track of dreams. 

That cherished Madge, the partner of your life and joy, still lingers, 
though her step is feeble and her eyes are dimmed; not as once attract- 
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ing you by any outward show of beauty, your heart glowing through 
the memory of a life of joy, needs no such stimulant to the affections. 
Your hearts are knit together by a habit of growth an@ a unanimity of 
desire. There is less to remind of the vanities of earth, and more to 
quicken the hopes of a time, when body yields to spirit. 

Your own poor, battered hulk, wants no jaunty-trimmed craft for 
consort; but twin of heart, and soul, as you are twin of years, you float | 
tranquilly toward that haven, which lies before us all. i 

Your children, now almost verging on maturity, bless your hearth 
and home. Not one is gone. Frank, indeed, that wild fellow of a 
youth, who has wrought your heart into perplexing anxieties again and 
again, as you_have seen the wayward dashes of his young blood—is 
often away. But his heart yet centres, where yours centres; and his 
absence is only a nearer, and bolder strife, with that fierce world, whose 
circumstances, every man of force, and energy, is born to conquer. 

His return, from time to time, with that proud figure of opening 
manliness, and that full flush of health, speaks to your affections, as 
you could never have believed it would. It is not for a man, who is 
the father of a man, to show any weakness of the heart, or any over- 
sensitiveness, in those ties which bind him to his kin. And yet—yet, 
as you sit by your fireside, with your clear, gray eye, feasting in its 
feebleness on that proud figure of a man—who calls you father—and 
as you see his fond, and loving attentions to that one, who has been 
your partner in all anxieties, and joys—there is a throbbing within 
your bosom that makes you almost wish him young again—that you 
might embrace him now, as when he warbled in your rejoicing ear, 


those first words of love. Ah! how little does a son know the secret 
and craving tenderness of a parent; how little conception has ‘he, of 


those silent bursts of fondness, of joy, which attend his coming, and 


which crown his parting ! 


There is young Madge, too—dark -eyed, tall, with a pensive shadow 
resting on her face —the very image of refinement, and of delicacy. 
She is thoughtful—not. breaking out, like the hoyden, flax-haired 
Nelly, into bursts of joy, and singing—but stealing upon your heart, 
with & gentle and quiet tenderness, that diffuses itself throughout the 
household, like a soft zephyr of summer. | okt 

There are friends too yet left, who come in upon your evening hours, 
and light up the loitering time with dreamy story of the years that are 
sone. How eagerly you listen to some gossiping, veteran friend, who 
with his deft words, calls up the thread of some bye-gone years of life, 
and with what a careless, yet grateful recognition, you lapse, as it were, 
into the current of the past, and live over again, by your hospitable — 


blaze, the stir, the joy? and the pride of your lost manhood. 


her ? ” 
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The children of friends too, have grown up upon your march; and 
come to welcome you with that reverent deference, which always 
touches the heart of age. That wild boy Will—the son of a dear 
friend—who but a little while ago, was worrying you with his boyish 
pranks, has now shot up into tall, and graceful youth; and evening 
after evening, finds him making part of your little household group. 
Does the fond old man think that Hr is all the attraction ? 

It may be, that in your dreamy speculations, about the future of 
your children (for still you dream,) you think that Will. may possibly 
become the husband of the sedate and kindly Madge. It worries you 
to find Nelly teasing him as she does; that mad hoyden will never be 
quiet ; she provokes you excessively ; and yet, she is a dear creature: 
there is no meeting those laughing, blue eyes of hers, without a smile, 
and an embrace. ¢ 

It pleases you, however, to see the winning frankness with which 
Madge always receives Will. And with a little of your old vanity of 
observation, you trace out the -growth of their dawning attachment. 
It provokes you, to find Nelly breaking up their quiet tete-a-tetes, 
with her provoking sallies; and drawing away Will. to some saunter in 
the garden, or to some mad gallop over the_hills. : 

At length, upon a certain summer’s day, Will. asks to see you. He 
approaches with a doubtful and disturbed look; you fear that wild Nell 
has been téasing him withTNer pranks. Yet he wears, not so much an 
offended look, as one of Near. You wonder if it ever happened to you, 
to carry your hat in jug 
expression of the eye, a8 poor Will. wears just ‘now? You wonder if 
it ever happened to you, to begin to talk with an old friend of your 
father’s, in just that abashed way? Will. must have fallen into some 


sad scrape. Well, he is a good, fellow, and you will help him 
out of it. 


You look up as he goes on with bis story; you grow prperes your- 
self; you scarce believe your own ears. ses Sage 


“Nelly?”—Is Will. talking of Nelly?” ost 
“Yes, sir— Nelly.” 


“What ‘—and you have told all this to N elly —that you love 


have, sir.” 
“ And she says— 
“That I must speak with you.” 


Bless my soul she’s a good girl; —and the old man wipes 
his ey es. 


“Nell! —are you there?” 
And she comes —blusbing, lingering, yet smiling through it all. 


hat timid manner, and to wear such a shifting 
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_-“ And you could deceive your old father, Nell——” (very 
fondly.) 

Nelly only clasps your hand in both of hers. 

« And so you loved Will. all the while ?” 

—— Nelly only stoops. to drop a little kiss of pleading on your fore- 
_—“ Weil, Nelly,” (it is hard to speak roundly) “give me your 
hand—here, Will.— take it; she’s a wild girl; be kind to her, Will.?” 

“God bless you, sir!” 

And Nelly throws herself, sobbing, upon your bosom. 

—“Not here—not here, now, Nell !— Will. is yonder })” 
_ — Sobbing, sobbing still. Nelly, Nelly—who would have thought 
that your merry face, covered such a heart of tenderness! 


The Wager—How Won Vt. 


NE sultry day in August, I shall not not be particular as to 
dates—but not a great while ago, I found myself in the city of 
M——. It was one of those melting days, which everything 
e visible gives unmistakable signs of, the brown and crisping 


leaves, drooping branches, languishing shrubbery, and the 

parched earth, with frequent gusts of hot air, that enveloped the 
pedestrian in a cloud of dust. 
‘|| In vain, I had tried every imaginable source of amusement — walk- 
||| Ing out was too disagreeable, staying in-doors, with windows down to 
keep out the dust, irritating beyond endurance. So with trying both — 
successively, for a short time, I succeeded in whiling away the morning. 
As evening intervened, a few stray clouds gathered overhead, and soon 
a refreshing shower came down with healing balm for man, as_ well as 
tree and flower. A delightful change in the atmosphere took place, 
and I congratulated myself, after the rain was over, upon having a 
quiet promenade. Remembering an appointment, however, with my 
old friend, George L——, I determined at once to give him a call. The_ 
Tesolution was no sooner taken than I immediately put it in force, and 
4 few moments after, I was seated in his office, directly in front of the 
M—— Hotel, whose long and beautiful verandah, was frequently graced 
by fair guests, who promenaded up and down its length. 

Friend G. and myself were laying out our plans and calls for the pres- 

‘nt Week, the surprise parties, serenades, and the like, incident in the. 
life of young men just “out in the world,” with no other aim than that 
of pleasure. 


| 
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“You are going to call on the Miss Lewises, _ me, to-night, are 
you? Nelly expects you, according to promise.” 

I nodded an assent abstractedly, for just then a young lady stepped 
upon the verandah, directly opposite. I know not why or how, but as 
she glided along, I could not help following her with my eyes, noting 
the graceful movement, and picturing the sweet expression of her 
beautiful face, as occasionally her gaze seemed turned towards me. 

“By Jove, she’s a beauty!” exclaimed my friend, as he caught the 
direction of my continued gaze. “I heard Wadsworth speaking of her 
last evening. She is from Louisiana, a Creole, and is spending the 
summer here in company with her relatives.” 

\“ Tfas Wadsworth formed her acquaintance?” I asked, betraying at 
the same time, the importance I attached to the answer, as to the prob- 
able chance of my forming her acquaintance through him.. 

“No, I believe not,” said my friend. “J’m sorry for y ot” he added, 
laughingly. “Love at first sight, and a lohe way off; but I suppose 
‘distance lends enchantment to the view,’ in this case. What do 
you suppose Nelly will say’ Shall I tell her she has a dangerous rival 


in the field?” 


“Hang Nelly Lewis! I’m thinking icone I shall form the acquaint: 
ance of that young lady,” I said, somewhat provoked. 

“Bravo! We'll have a scene in real earnest. I'll tell Nelly just 
what you say. But, perhaps, as the matter weighs heavily on your 


mind, you had better introduce yourself to the young lady,” he added 


tauntingly. 

“T’ve a mind to do it, seriously,” L said, as the young lady seated 
herself in a chair on the verandah. 

“By alt means. But I'll wager you a glossy beaver, that after all, 
you have’nt the courage to carry out your threat; accept the challenge. 
See, there is a vacant chair beside the fair enchantress$!" 

This was too much. “I accept the wager. See that you don't 
retract!” I cried, with something more than usual demonstration. And 


without stopping.to consider the propriety of such a movement, ! | 


hurried across the way, and entered the hotel... On the steps I met ® 
friend, who stared at me, as I hastened by, wonderingly, with some 
doubts, probably, as to my sanity. 3 

A moment more, and I stood at the parlor door. But imagine my 


feelings, while [ stood there, when [ tell you, that seated in the room, 


chatting merrily, were her mother, brother, aunt, uncle, and cousin, 
This was more than [ had engaged for. I felt a sudden weakness M1 
my knees, and a disposition to run, but while the “spirit was willing, 
the flesh was weak.” Like a drowning man, thoughts of the past 
present, and future, chased each other in out my brain, Ww ith unwonted 
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/ swiftness. What would George say, if I turned back. Then, to be the 


butt of all the parties that would assemble in M that season. And 
Nelly Lewis! I could see her indignant glances, the pouting of her 
cherry lips, and the cold Mister Winter, in place of Cousin William. 
I dare not retreat. In a fit of despair, my glance fell upon the 
uncle, a good-natured-looking Frenchman, with a merry twinkle in his 
black eye. His serio-comic look re-assured me. My kingdom for. the 
courage to speak! Ah, I have it: And stepping boldly in, I addressed 
myself to him, in as respectful a manner as I could command. Telling 
him candidly all about my foolish wager. He looked at me with a 
vomieal expression for 2 moment, then went off into a laugh that made 
the parlor ring with its echoes. Noting my surprised and embarrassed 
manner) he came toward me, and took my hand, saying : | 

“T like you, very much, Monsieur; | would do de same, if I vas 
young man!” 

I was then presented to the balance of the company, and soon 
engaged in an er 3y conversation with them, about their home in Louisi- 
ana, at the same time remarking that it was my adopted State. Durin 
all this time I had not yet seen the young lady, and the wager had not 
yet been won. I asked permission to introduce myself to her. The 
uncle replied, in broken English, that he was willing, thefbalance rested | 

I now felt emboldened, and passing through the door, approached 
her. A slight blush suffused her face, I imagined, and her dark eye. 
seemed to divine my object. 

“Pardon the intrusion,” I*said, as she made a movement to rise 
from her seat. “ Allow me, with the permission of your ungle, to win 
a wager, hastily made, I confess, by taking a seat near your.” 

She replied, blushingly, with a faint attempt at a smile, “I do not 
leel at liberty to refuse such a trivial request, sir, since you come with 
my uncle’s permission.” 

I did not wait for a second invitation, and so I won the wager. 

I suppose I must not stop here, but tell you what the winning of 
the wager led to. A half hour glided rapidly by, only “treading on 
lowers.” My recollection after seating myself, is not very distinct, 
‘ince those piercing, black eyes looked at me occasionally. I could see 
hothing but them, yet have a dim recollection, however, of being invited 
by the young lady’s uncle to take tea with them. I did so. At a late 
hour, I found myself at home, but can’t remember how I got there, and 
“i quite sure I didn’t go to see Nelly Lewis that night. Finally, I got 
tg bed and dreamed of a pile of new and glossy beavers, with a pair of 

ght eyes peeping over them at me. 

In the morning I was more calm, and when I thought of my adven- 
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ture of the evening before, concluded that it was best to apologise. | 
went to see her with that intention, but strange to say, when [| 
met her in the parlor, my resolution vanished, the apology was forgot. 
ten, and I found myself more completely enslaved than ever. te 

Daily she.grew more beautiful in my eyes, and I thought she | ie 
welcomed me with smiles whenever 1 came. Moonlight walks and | j 
rides we took, sang togther, and read our favorite authors. 4 

Time wore on, and the summer was almost gone, and it was the last [a 
evening I expected to spend with her in M . It was. a beautiful 
evening, and in silence we walked along, each heart busy witli thoughts 
connected with the morrow. I felt that every moment made her dearer | 
to me, and I knew not how, but my arm stole gently around her waist, J 

and a shower of ringlets fell upon my shoulder, while Have you, | 
ever been in love ? it 

That evening a merry party assembled in the parlor of the hotel | 
‘and none gayer than myself and the fair being who clung close to me 
_ during the evening. 

The next morning a steamer bore them along on their. way to their 
Southern home. George and I stood on the river bank and waved 
adieus, until the steamer disappéared in the distance. Ina few weeks, 
another was ploughing the Mississippi, and on it George and 

There were gay times in the old plantation residence, the night I placed 
a plain; gold ring, upon the hand of one, I now with pride, call my wife. 

George didn’t pay the wager, but said as I had won such a prize by | 
it, he would give it to the first junior who made his appearance. 

I shall write to him to-morrow ; junior is four years old, and thinks 
he i is big enough to wear a hat! 


Pudividuatism. 


BY H. Y. RIDDLE. 


NDIVIDUALISM and Socialism are correlative terms—the one 5 | 
directly antithetic to the others. By Individualism we meat, | 
“attachment to the interest of individuals in preference to a 
common interest of society ;” by Socialism, “a community ‘ 
“property among the citizens of a State.” We presume that n° 
well-balanced mind would favor Socialism after its true eharacte! 
was thoroughly understood. Agrarian and equalizing experiments hav i 


been tried by the French and the Romans, and have invariably tere 
nated disastrously. Such theories of life are entirely utopian, an” 


generally have their origin in a “mind diseased.” 
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But the great majority of men would be favorably inclined towards ~ 
Individualism. It is perfectly natural that individual interests should 
be preferred to the interests of society. Such a preference is dictated 
by self-protection and self-preservation. But Individualism is not 
opposed to society in the same degree that it is opposed to Socialism. 
As a state of existence, society is always formed for the benefit of indi- 


| diduals; in fact,.it is made up of individuals. Society is formed for the 


protection of individual rights, while Socialism strikes at the foundation 
and utterly destroys such rights and interests. Society and Individual- 
ism can co-exist, while Socialism and Individualism cannot. As a 
general proposition, when the individual is benefitted, Society is bene- 
fitted. It follows, therefore, that although it is natural for men to pre- 
fer their individual interests, yet in that very preference, the interests 
of society are promoted; provided, there is no interference with the 
rights of another. 

But Individualism has still a deeper significance. The present is an 
age of unusual activity. It is perceptible in every department of life. 
The great masses of the people are wide awake to the necessities and 
demands of the position they occupy in the world’s history. Every 
individual is impressed with thé belief that something is required of 


him from the mere fact of his existence, and such a belief rests upon a 


sound foundation. God designed every human being to be a distinct 
individuality, and hence endowed him with a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility. And inasmuch as responsibility cannot be delegated, it is his 
imperative duty to do his own thinking and acting. Without feeling an 
“over-anxiety to be useful,” he must not become a cipher in society—he 
must not disappoint the intentions of his Creator and the reasonable 
expectations of his fellow men. The most insi gnificant individual should 
form his own opinions upon all the great questions which interest our 
common humanity. He cannot otherwise be a freeman. He, alone, is 
4 freeman whom the truth makes free. He should not yield to the 
highest authority, unless it coincides with his honest convictions. He — 
should not suffer himself to become any man’s satellite. | 


The authority of great names is now, by no means, an overwhelming 
“argument upon any subject; and this fact marks an important epoch in 
the progress of civilization. It is an unmistakable evidence of a “ great - 
‘wakening” in the public ‘mind which cannot but rejoice the heart of 
“ee fue lover of his race. The shackles are now falling from the 
minds of men under the influence of increasing light and knowledge, as — 
they fell from their tortured limbs in days gone by when resisting 
ppression. But every individual should be an intelligent thinker and 
Actor, and there are certain qualifications indispensibly necessary to 
Prepare those who are the most gifted and brilliant by nature, for the 
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judicious exercise of so exalted a privilege. They must be educated— : 
|| thoroughly educated. Education should be universally diffused, not oy | = 
|| account of the power it confers, of swaying and controlling others, but | 

on account of the blessings which it confers on the individual who | 
receives it. It is a well-spring of life to the individual. It enables hin 
to subdue his own rebellious spirit, to resist temptation more effectually, 
and to discharge more satisfactorially his private and his social duties, 
We are told that “he that overcometh his own spirit is mightier than 
he that taketh a city,” and we should not, in the least, undervalue the 
ft. means by which so desirable a victory may beachieved. It is true that 
educated men control and direct every important enterprise, but this is | 
not the strongest argument in favor of its universal diffusion. t 


Kvery individual should qualify himself to form an intelligent opinion ||— 
upon every subject. The neglect of this duty is the great cause of the | ff 
differences that prevail among men. All men are nearer upon an intel- | 
lectual equality than we are in the habit of supposing, and with an equal | 
degree of information, their opinions upon all leading questions would | 
almost entirely co-incide. We contend for the universal diffusion of 
knowledge because it would bring about this co-incidence—a “ consun- 
mation so devoutly to be wished.” Every man’s judgment would then 
harmonize with an enlightened public opinion—and- this enlightened || 
public opinion, would, by general consent, be converted into a conclusive | 
and universally recognized standard of authority. But, of. course, in | 
order to bring about such a co-incidence, truth must be the object and | 
end of every investigation ; and with the great masses of the people, who | 
would, necessarily, be unambitious of any undue personal advantages, 
we confidently. believe it would be. Superior knowledge would brush | 
away the scales of prejudice from the eyes of the great body of the | 
people who have no inducement to be dishonest. There would, in such 
a case, be no danger of' falling into selfishness and uncharitableness, by 

requiring every opinion to harmonize with the ultimate standard of | 
authority. But such danger would be incurred where private ends are 
to be promoted, and where truth alone is not the object and. end of) 
debate. Personal considerations have prompted’ the utterance of sent 
ments, and have led to the formation of parties, which otherwise, would | 
never have been thought of. Some of the most interesting pages |! 
history are dévoted to the descriptién of movements which have 2° | 
other foundation than that of individual hostility, or disappointed | 
ambition. These facts were recorded for our good. We are warned by : 
them not to array ourselves under the banner of any man, but to reg |@ 
late our conduct by those great principles which will, in time, commend 


themselves to universal favor. 
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Gilen’s Wuheritance. 


BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-FIVE. 


[IE evening of the same day on which Magnolia had read the 
letter of her friend, Eugenie Livingstone sat in the dim parlor 
at Ingleside, shrouded from view by the heavy curtains of 
o purplish blue, which hung over the deeply recessed window. 


She was not reading, though one delicate hand held a volume 
listlessly. The deep, flashing eyes were fixed upon the distant 
windings of an avenue, down whose shady vista two figures walked 
slowly. A look of determined bitterness sat upon the beautiful mouth, 
and glowed in the rich, brown eyes. A hand touched her lightly. 
“Aunt Edith 
“Yes, my dear,” replied Mrs. Rutledge. ‘I came to'peak with you 
about matters which nearly touch us both.” ee 
“Well, aunt.” 
‘ “Do you see those figures ?” 
“Yes, madam,” shaking the thick red ringlets lower over her brow. 
“Genie, do you love Joseph Saltone?” and Mrs. Rutledge grasped 


By | tightly the arm of her neice. | ~ 


The haughty, high-spirited girl was passive under the influence of 
that iron will. 


“Yes, madam,” came half- ey from betw een her pale lips. 


“Then you must marry him.” 
“Aunt Edith!” 


“Well?” 


“You know, aunt, that he is engaged to Ellen Bryanstone, and he 


| | lov es her. 


“Ts she beautiful?” 

‘No, madam.” 

“Ts she very talented?” 

“No, madam,” replied Eugenie. 
“Ts she rich?” 
“No, madam. Why do you—” 


it “Well then, you are rich, beautiful accomplished and talented. Is 
thot so?” 
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; 


“Joseph Saltone is a man of honor, and would never break his To 
pledge, even if I were so base as to unite all these advantages against [Pe 
Ellen;” replied her niece, raising her head haughtily, while shame sen} | ‘ 
a gush of crimson to her low, white brow. | 

‘‘Kugenie, listen tome. Youdo not like Ellen, but you pity her. | 4 
She is unworthy your pity. This marriage must not, shall not take |/iM 
place. You, and you alone, must become the mistress of Redbranch. |i 
Your father wills it, and so do I. You confess that you love Joseph 
Saltone, and you are capable of securing his love. Do you understand | 
me?” 

“T regret to say, madam, that I do,” replied Eugenie. 

_ “They are at the door,” observed Mrs. Rutledge. “Remember my 
words, and at your peril attempt to thwart my plans. | 
Left alone, Eugenie watched the lovers as they came slowly down 
the long avenue and paused upon the stone terrace, directly benosath 
Eugenie’s window. The heart of the jealous girl hardened and grew 
bitter as she saw him take a cluster of the rich lilacs, whose saat 
fragrance, faint yet penetrating, filled the sultry air. 
Your favorite flower, Ellen, is like you,” he said. “Not remarkable 
for its beauty, pleasant to behold, and freshening the dry atmosphere 
around by your gentle and wholesome influence. Good night, Ellen.” 
{. He twined the purple cluster in her black hair, wondering at the 
quietude and seeming indifference of her manner and appearance. __ 
: “Good night,” she said gently but quietly, and turning walked As 


Half displeased, he knew not why, Joseph Saltone looked after the 
small, trim figure, with its dress of pale purple, sombre in the twilight, 
the face, with its delicate; colorless outline, the drooping mouth, and 
i placid, but melancholy eyes, the sloping brow. He could not understand 
or appreciate her delicate sensitiveness, her peculiarly passionate, but 
refined and singularly reserved nature. An outburst of passion oF 

tenderness in answer to his involuntary tribute of admiration, would 
have pleased him much better than the quiet, unconscious nonchalence, 
which Edwin Scarborough would™have understood and loved her the 

better for. He turned and entered the dusky parlor. | 


Soft strains of low music greeted him as he entered. Eugenie | 
occupied the music-stool, her dress of delicate blue falling in airy folds 
around her graceful form, and only a cluster of dark, green leaves |) 
twisted among her bright, auburn curls. An involuntary feeling | 
intense pleasure glowed in Saltone’s mind; such a pleasure as one feels in | & 
viewing a beautiful painting or statue, cad he unconsciously contrasted t 
the bright locks, beautiful face, and light, airy grace of the blue robe | 
with the small, quiet, purple-clad form, and pale face, in its frame of | 
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smooth black hair, without beauty to attract or brightness to rivet the 


gaze. | 
Eugenie had no design in the naturally graceful and fascinating 


position which she had assumed at the piano. She was annoyed and 
troubled by her conversation with her aunt, and music was almost 
always her solace for any grief which might disturb her. The soft, 
soothing strains were intended for no ear but her own, yet they began 
the work of temptation in which she was but too easily persuaded to 
join. Joseph. approached and stood quietly at her side. 

‘You love music, Miss Livingstone?”’ 

The delicate, jewelled fingers were suddenly relaxed, and the soft 
notes changed to jarring discord, as Eugenie half-started up in affright. 

‘Pardon me,” he said gently. ‘I did not mean to startle you.” 

Eugenie laughed, but the deepened color of her cheek did not fade, 
as she replied, carelessly : : eae 

“Oh! it makes no difference. I was a little nervous from remaining 
so long in the twilight. I thought you had gone home long ago, Mr. 
Saltone.” Genie twisted a glittering ringlet around her white finger, 
and mildly raised her large, brown eyes. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


—— 


Sympathy. 
BY ANNIE R. BLOUNT. 


ADY ADELAIDE leaned on a silken couch, 
And jewels were in her hair, * 
But her°regal brow wore.a look of pain, 
And her eyes a fierce despair. 
Rich and rare, were the robes she wore, 
And costly was each bright gem; 
And the pale, high forehead, so white, so proud, 
Seemed made for a Caden. 


She has lately left the crowded hall, 
Where she reigned a worshipped queen ; 
And she seemed the gayest, happiest _ | 
Of allin that festal scene; 
Not once did her bright glance fail —not once 
Her voice a trembling took ; | 
She met his stately bow and smile, | 
‘‘And not a nerve was shook.” 


Her voice rang out on the evening air, | ‘ 


Like the peals of a silver bell; | 
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The sparkling repartce — gay response, 
- From her lips, in musie fell. 
No cry of torture—no look of pain, 
Of the hidden arrow told; 
And the verdict of those around was this, 
‘Like a moonbeam, fair but cold.” 


No need for deception now —no need 
To repress the weary sigh; 
No need to force the gay, bright smile, 
Or the brilliant, calm reply. 
Half- buried there on the cushigned pile, 
Her face with its old despair; 
She tramples in scorn the flowers that bloomed 
In the braid of her shining hair. 


She has turned from harp to book, in vain — 
Nor music, nor wild romance, 


May rouse her heart from its lethergy, 


Her soul from its dreamy trance. 

And she gazes out on the black, black night, 
Thanks God that no mocking star, 

Looks down in cold, calm pity now— —- 
From its radiant home afar. 


‘*Unbind my hair,’’—a frail, slight form, 
Rose up at the proud command; 
And pale, thin fingers passed among 
Each silken, glittering band. 
And a face, less fair, but lovely too, 
‘The face of her little maid, 
Looked down, with a sigh of sympathy, 
On the proud Lady Adelaide. 


Her mistress watched the weary face, 
As about her tasks she moved; 


-And asked, in a low, half-musing tone, 


‘‘Say, hast thou ever loved?” 

A sudden start—a nervous grasp ~~ 

Of the hand she had just ungloved, 

And the answer came —low, deep, and sad, 
‘Yes, lady —I have loved!” 


The querist looked in wonder up, 
At the mournful, tear-dimmed eyes ; 
Her delicate features, with quick, bright flush, 
Betraying her mild surprise. 
‘(In vain?” The question was soft and sweet, 
ike a musical refrain. 
es, lady; your lowly maid has loved, 
And loved, like you, in vain!” 
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“T have dwelt, like you, in enchanted land, 
Though humble and poor I be; 

I have bowed the heart to a human form, 
In wildest idolatry. | 

I have looked into eyes that sought my own, 
And found my heaven there; 

And awoke at last—al/ dreamers miust— 
To madness and despair. 


“Tt boots not now, to tell the tale, 
Of why that love was vain; 

Of why, what should have been my joy, 
Awakened exquisite pain. 

Of why, to-night, my heart lies still, 
Fate’s useless and broken toy ; 

Of why Lam severed from all that made 
This life a thing of joy.” — 


A tear-drop sparkled like diamond pure, 
Omthe Lady Adelaide’s cheek ; 


ress 


Her proud lip quivered — her cheek grew pale, 


An impulse noble as it was rare — 
Arose in her heart, and she 

Folded her arms ’round the trembling girl, 
In womanly sympathy. 


Nor word was spoke—nor hand was moved, 
To disturb the holy mood ; | 

Each heart felt bound by the tender tie 
Of a common sisterhood. 


A silken robe enwrapped the one,. 


And garments coarse the other ; 
But the,common fate was assigned to each, 
A hopeless love to smother. 


_ This Love! This wonderful human love! 


It cometh to humble and great ; 


And woman, whatever her rank, must share 


Her lowlier sister’s fate. 


And the passion that swayed the proud, gay heart, 


Of the Lady Adelaide, 
Throbbed with as wild intensity — 
In the breast of her little maid. 


Ah! sorrow knows no station —it 
Is found in palace and cot; 

And hopeless love no rank —it falls 
To woman, whatever her lot. 

In palace hall, in hevel low. 
If a woman's heart be there: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
il 
| | 
| | She-tried, but could not speak. 
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Under silken robe—under boddice coarse, 
This love, and this despair, 
You will find in both —these two, alas! 
Twin -sisters everywhere. 
Augusta, Georgia. 


SELECTED. 
Bonheur. 


S Rosa Bonnuer, the popular French lady-artist, is said to be 
about coming to America to paint buffaloes, it may be interest 
ing to our readers to give theni a brief biographical sketch of 

her. She is now nearly thirty-eight years of age, baving been 
born March 16, 1822, in Bordearrx. Her name is as beautiful as 
her art; her person is as beautiful as both; and her nature is as 
beautiful as all three. And yet she is unmarried, having resolved to 
| live single for the sake of her art, as St. Paul did for the sake of his 
apostleship. Unwomanly Fanny Fern says it is because she has no. 
confidence in the love and kindness of men. Her father’s name was 
Oscar Raymond Bonheur, also a painter, and her mother—Sophie 
Marques—was at first a pupil of her subsequent husband. — 
Rosalie—or Rosa, the name she likes best—was a wild, frolicsome 
little girl, hating books, and loving the sunshine, the green fields, the 
woods, the flowers, and the birds. Her father and mother were poor. 

‘having both to teach—the one drawing and the other music—for : 

living, and thé mother died in 1833. Rosa learning nothing from books, 
they tried to make a seamstress of her, and failed. She would slip out 

. from her hated confinement in the room of the seamstress, and help the 
husband to work at his turning lathe. They sent her to a boarding: 
school, where she was a great favorite, originating all sorts of fun, 
drawing caricatures of the teachers, and learning but little oxcept 
drawing. Her companions were rich and well dressed; she was poor 
and plainly clad; and she was unhappy. <A noble ambition was born 
out of this travail—she resolved, not to seek the means of splendid 
personal decoration, but to make something of herself. Her father, 


her time in his studio, imitating him, until, seeing her bent, he taught 
her earnestly, and then sent her to the Louvre to copy the works of the 
great masters, where she worked with all her might, and with great 
success, the sale of her copies helping to support her father’s family. 


hopeless of her, took her from school, left her to hers€lf, and she spent |) 


She was now seventeen, and had found her life-work. Having 
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studied and copied in the Louvre all the schools—the splendid coloring 
and form of the Italian, the lofty Tdealism of the German, the broad 
naturalism of the Dutch—and happening to paint a goat, she devoted 
herself to animal painting. Too poor to procure models, she visited 
the fields and pastures, and even the filthy butcher-pens and slaughter 
houses, to paint animals, in all circumstances and attitudes— coming 
home covered with mud and fly-spots. She also visited the public . 
stables, the animals in the museums, and thegorse and cattle fairs—in 
her visits to these last, wearing male attire, for convenience and _ pro- 
tection. Her father was her only teacher. Fame followed her offorts, 
and honor is now paid her throughout Europe and America. 

Her two brothers—Auguste and Isidore—were also artists; the 
first a painter, the second a sculptor. Her young sister, Julietta, is also 
a painter, and at public exhibitions the works of the entire family are 
grouped together. In 1849 her “Cantal Oxen” took the gold medal, 
awarded by Horace Vernet, the great painter. Her father, who was 
now director of the Government School of: Design for girls, died, and 
Rosa was elected to his place, her sister, now Madame Peyrol, being 
resident professor. Having studied animals in all situations, by associa 


B|| tion and dissection, and having studied outward nature, at all hours of 


the day, and in all weathers, in the rain and in the sunshine, her pic- 
tures are wonderfully fresh and life-like, and, unlike most artists, she 
attained great fame in early life. She has made a fortune, but spends 
it on others, except a little farm near Paris. She gained, according to 
regular French usage, the Cross of the Legion of Honor, but the Empe- 
ror refused it because she was a woman. : 


Her city home is in a quiet street of Paris, surrounded by gardens, 
with trees and flowers, animals and birds. Friday is her reception day, 
and Her studio the reception room. It is ornamented with articles of 
peasant costume, utensils of rural labor, fishing and hunting accoutre- 
ments, poles and branches from the woods, and skins of all sorts of 
animals. She says they give her ideas, whereas costly furniture would 
Suggest nothing. She is very plain and simple in her dress, rejecting 
all female finery. She is modest, truthful, kind-hearted and enthusi- 
astic. Her house is kept by a widow lady, Madame Micas, whose 
daughter, also an artist, is Rosa’s companion. Together they visit the 
wildest and most distant ranges of mountains, sleeping in peasant huts 
| ind wayside inns, eating what they can get, braving storms and cold, -| 
and studying nature in all her phases. They visited the Highlands of 
Scotland, and now, it is said, she is coming to America. Her history is — 
‘1 inspiring evidence of the power of “self-help” and self-culture, even 
“mong the poorest. It is also an example of the advantage of being 
Associated in early life with the réfining influences of works of art, and 
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small, graceful figure, and a very pretty face. The hair, which showed 


wore neither collar nor sleeves; ‘‘ What’s the use of dressing up just for 


have pleasure somewhere. Who would have fancied that Lizzie J arvls, 
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of the blessings of the love of outward nature. But few can become tL 


great writers or great artists, but all may become cultivated men and 
women. 


SELECTED. 
The Way to Him. 
BY MARY E. CLARKE. : 


UT again to-night?” said Mrs. Hayes, fretfully, as her husband 
rose from the tea-table, and donned his great coat. 

“Yes, [ have an engagement with Moore; I shall be in early; 
have a light in the library. Good night,” and, with a careless 
nod, William Hayes aan the room. | 

“ Alaayn the way,’ murmured Lizzie Hayes, sinking back 

upon a sofa, “out évery night. I don’t believe he cares one bit about 
me, now, and yet we’ve been married only two years. No man can 
have a more orderly house, I am sure; and I never go anywhere, I am 
not a bit extravagant, and .yet I don’t believe he loves me any more. | 
Oh! dear, why is it? I wasn’t rich, he didn’t marry me for money, and 
he must have loved me then—why does he treat me with so much neg- 
lect?” and with her mind filled with such fretful queries, Lizzie Hayes 
fell asleep upon the sofa. os 


Let me paint her picture as she lay there. She was a blonde, witha 


by its rich waves its natural tendency to curl, was brushed smoothly 
back, and gathered into a rich knot at the back; “it was such a bother 
to curl it,” she said; her cheek was pale, and the whole face wore a dis- 
contented expression. Her dress was a neat chintz wrapper, but she 


William ?” | 

Lizzie slept soundly for two hours, and then awoke suddenly. She 
sat up, glanced at the clock, and sighed drearily at the prospett of the 
long interval still to be spent alone before bed time. 

The library was just over the room in which she sat, and down the 
furnace flue, through the registers, a voice came to the y oung wife's ears: 
it was her husband’s. 

‘* Well, Moore, what’s a man to do? 4 was disappointed, and I miust 


so pretty, sprightly, and loving, could change to the fretful dowdy she 


is now? Who wants to stay at home to hear hig wife whining: all the 
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evening about her troublesome servants, and her headache, and all sorts 


| of bothers? She’s got the knack of that drawling whine so pat, that, 


pon my life, I don’t believe she can speak pleasantly.” 

Lizzie sat as if stunned. Was this true? She looked in the glass. 
If not exactly dowdy, her costume was certainly not suitable for an 
evening, even if it were an evening at home, with only William to 
admire. She rose, and softly went to her room with bitter, sorrowful 
thoughts, and a firm resolution to win back her husband’s heart, and, 
then, his love regained, to keep it. 

The next morning, William came into the breakfast-room, with his 
usual careless manner, but a bright smile came on his lip as he saw 
Lizzie. A pretty chintz, with neat collar and sleeves of snowy muslin, 
‘anda wealth of soft, full curls, had really metamorphosed her; while 
the blush her husband’s admiring glance called up to her cheek, did not 
detract from her beauty. At first, William thought there must be a 
guest, but glancing around he found they were alone. 

“Come, William, your coffee will be stone cold,” said Lizzie, in a 
cheery, pleasant voice. 7 

“It must cool till you sweeten my breakfast with a kiss,” said her 
husband, crossing the room to her side; and Lizzie’s heart bounded, as 
she recognized the old lover’s tone and manners. 

Not one fretful speech, not one complaint, fell upon William’s ear 
through the meal. The newspaper, his usual solace at that hour, lay 
untouched, as Lizzie chatted gayly on every pleasant subject she could 
think of, warming by his gratified interest and cordial manner. | 

“You will be home to dinner?” she said, as he went out. 

*Can’t to-day, Lizzie; I have business out of town, but I’ll be home 
early to tea. Have something substantial, for I don’t expect to dine. 
(ood by,” and the smiling look, warm kiss, and lively whistle, were a 
marked contrast to his lounging,careless gait, the previous evening. 

“Tam in the right path,” said Lizzie, in a low whisper. “Oh! what 
i fool I have been for two years! A ‘fretful dowdy!’ William, you 
shall never say that again.” 

7 Lizzie loved her husband with real wifely devotion, and her lip would 

{ulver as she thought of his confidence to his friend Moore; but like a 
brave little woman she stifled back the bitter feelings, and-tipped off to 
perfect her plans. The grand piano, silent for months, was opened, and 
the linen covers taken from the furniture, Lizzie thinking, “He shan't 
ind any parlors more attractive than his own, I am determined.” 

Tea time came, and William came with it. A little figure, in a tasty, 
bright, silk dress, smooth curls, and oh! such a lovely blush and smile 
stood ready to welcome William, as he came in; and tea time passed as 


t 
morning’s meal had done. 


& 
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0 
years, and how little music she had made for this loving heart, gradually | 


After tea, there was no movement, as usual, toward the hat-rack J 
William stood up beside the table, lingering, chatting, till Lizzie aly. 
rose. She led him to the light, warm parlor, in their pretty glow of 
tasteful arrangement, and drew him down beside her on the sofa. Hy 
felt as if he was courting over again, as he watched her fingers busy 


with some fancy needlework, and listened to the cheerful voice he had. 
loved so dearly two years before... 


‘What are you making, Lizzie?” 


“A pair of slippers. Don’t you remember how much you admire 
the pair I worked for you, oh! ever so long ago?” t 

“T remember; black velvet with flowers on them. I ased to put my | 
feet on the fender, and dream of blue eyes and bright curls, and Wished | 
time would move faster, to the day when I could bring my bonnie wee | 
wife home, to make music in my house.” : 


Lizzie’s face saddened for a moment, as she thought of the last tw 


weaning it from its allegiance; then she said, | 
“T wonder if you love music as much as you did then?” | 
“Of course I do. I often drop i in at Miss Smith’s for nothing else | 
than to hear the music.” 


“T can play and ar better than Miss Smith,” said Lizzie, hall 
pouting. 
“ But you always say you are out of practice, when I ask you.” 
‘“T had the ps tuned this morning. Now, open it, and we will 
see how it sounds.” . 
William obeyed joyfully, and, tossing aside her sewing, Lizzie took | 
the piano-stool. She had a very sweet voice, not powerful, but most | 
musical, and was a very fair performer on the piano. 


Ballads, Lizzie?” 

“Oh! yes, I know you dislike opera music in a parlor.” | 

One song after another, with a nocturne, or lively instrumental piece, 
occasionally, between them, filled up another hour peeeennly. | 


The little mantle clock struck eleven! 
“Kleven! I thought it was about nine. I ought to apologize, Lizzie. 
as I use to do, for staying so long; and I can truly say, as I did then, 


that the time has passed so pleasantly, I can scarcely believe it is 9 
late.” 


The piano was closed, Lizzie’s work put in the basket, and William | 
| 
| 
| 


was ready to go up stairs; but glancing back, he saw his little wife nea’ & 
the fire-place, her hands clasped, her head bent, and large tears falling | 
from her eyes. He was beside her in an instant. 
“ Lizzie, darling, are you ill? What is the matter?” F 
“Oh! William, I have been such a bad wife! Iheard you tell Mr. | | 


| 
ij 
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A}, Moore, last evening, how I had disappointed you; but I will try to make 
| your home pleasant, indeed I will, if you will only forgive and love me.” 
“Love you? Oh! Lizzie, you cannot guess how dearly I love you!” 
As the little wife lay down that night, she thought, 
“T have won him back again! Better than that, I have learned the 
way to keep him!” 


Sarah Wilts. 


BY MATILDA C. SMILEY. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
‘Off with the old love, and on with the new.” 


ILL you never give up flirting, Sarah? I don’t know what to 
think of you; here you have been engaged to Charley Paxton 
for twelve months or more, and now you tell me you have dis- | 
p carded him. I’m afraid you'll pick up a crooked stick after all. 
y It’s a mighty bad sign for a girl to have too many beaux, and I 
do believe in my heart, you have had more’n twenty already. 
You ought to git married, it’s a heap of trouble to—to have single 
daughters, besides there’s the expense of dressing ’em, and all. I don’t 
know what to make of you,” and Mrs. Wills put down her knitting and 
looked angrily at the offending giyl. 
“Well, you needn’t.look at me so, mother,” laughed Sarah, “it isn’t | | 
the first man I ever discarded, and there are good fish in the sea yet. I | 
was a little sentimental when I engaged myself to Charley Paxton, but 
I've gotten over that nonsense now, and remember it only as a youthful 
indiscretion. I am in my right mind now, and no amount of love could 
make me marry a poor man, so when he came this morning and began 
talking sweet-nothings to me, I told him I had changed my mind about 
marrying him. You ought to have seen him then, he turned red and | 
white, like the Aurora Borealis, but he didn’t sigh, or whine, or do any- 
thing of the sort, he just took his hat and said “good morning,” and 
vent out like. a king. Think of that, after he had pretended to love me 
lor one whole year. Heigh ho! ’m going to set my cap for the hand- 
some Dr. - , don’t you think I can catch him, mother?”’ 
“He'd be a first rate match for you, if you: could catch him, but 
ay be you can’t do that, the Shelmon’s are very high flung people, they 
think nobody is good enough for them. We are rich enough as to that, 
but we haven't got the high blood in our veins. Your father was a 


sh Innings ; 
Cemaker and mine was a wagoner, we all come from low beginnings; 
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howsomever, that’s neither here nor there, money is money, these dave 
and high as the Shelmons are, they aint got as much as we have bya, | 
great slip, 1 reckon,” and Mrs. Wills rocked herself to and fro in hy & 
comfortable chair, thinking to herself what a blessed thing it was to | 7 
have enough of this world’s goods, never to fear or feel the bitter weight | 
of poverty and want. | 
“T shall succeed in catching the aristocratic Doctor, mother, never |i 
fear. Money is all-powerful, it works wonders. I will soon bring him r 
to my feet, trust me for that, 1 know how to soften the hardest heart. |i 
[I don’t think the Doctor can withstand me long—he was all attention | 
to me last night at the party—I wish you could have seen him. They 
say he goes to Mrs. Paxton’s very often to see Lucy; but of course, he |i 
can never think of her as a wife, so I have no formidable rival to con. | | 
tend with in my enterprize—I am bound to succeed. By the way, he | 
told me he would be here to-day,” and she turned to the mirror to | 
arrange the curls of her long dark hair, and as she did so, her eyes fell | 
|| on the bunch of flowers that Charley had given her that morning. She | 
took it up thoughtfully, and all the love and the joy of the past came up | 
x before her; she remembered the warm, pure love she had cast aside for | 
|| gold, and tears, the first she had shed for years, trembled on her eyelids; | 
but, with a hurried hand, she dashed them aside, and when Dr. Shelmon | 
entered the room, he saw on her fair smiling face, no traces of sadness | 
or regret. 
Every evening found Dr. Shelmon sittirg in the pleasant little parlor | 
at Woodland Cottage, with the bright and fascinating Sarah. sitting | 
beside him, talking gaily, while Caroline lolled on the sofa up stairs, | 
reading the last new novel, and Nellie sat in her step-sister’s room. 
reading, or trying to cheer her loneliness with her lively prattle. 
Mr. Wills had been twice married, and Emily was the only child his | 
first wife had left him. He married again soon after her death, and, | 
sick and suffering, the little Emily was left almost entirely to the care | 
of servants. One day her nurse let her fall down a long flight of steps. } 
which injured her spine so much that she became almost entirely help- 
less, and for twenty-eight years, she had sat in her lonely room with n° | 
; companions but her own thoughts. Sarah had always kept aloof from 
ae! }| her as something to be shunned and hated, but Caroline and Nellie, the | 
two youngest girls, often gladdened her with their cheerful presence. | 
Nellie was her especial pet, and she almost forgot her sufferings as she 
listened to the sweet words of the affectionate young girl, who neve’ 
/ seemed to grow weary of talking to hér. Mrs. Wills rarely went into 
Emely’s room, and if, by the aid ot Nellie or Caroline, the poor invalid 
managed to creep into the parlor, or to her stem-mother’s room, Mr 


Wills was sure to say or do something to wound the feelings of the | 
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sensitive creature, and so she seldom saw any of the family excepting 
| Caroline and Nellie. | 

Dr. Shelmon had been visiting Woodland Cottage regularly for six 
weeks, and Mr. Wills was beginning to wonder if he had any idea of 
proposing to Sarah; when, one bright morning after Dr. Shelmon had 
left, Sarah walked into her mother’s room, with the dignity of a queen, 
and held up a diamond ring, to the admiring gaze of her mother and 
sisters. Emily was there, for the first time in many weeks, and she 
looked very cheerful and happy, as she sat watching her sisters, as they 
moved about her chair, trying to make her as comfortable as possible. 


«I told you so, mother,” laughed Sarah. “Just look at this ring; 
mi | isn’t ita beauty? So much prettier than that horrid, plain thing I 
®| gave back to Charley Paxton. I really think I’ve madea good bargain, 
m| accepted Dr. Shelmon, with his high family, good name, and money! I 
do feel a little proud of my conquest, don’t you, mother?” 

“Yes, 1am very glad that my daughter is going to do so well. It 


biggest kind of people. I hope Caroline and Nellie may do as well 


notions are very high.” 
“You don’t mean to say, Sarah,” asked Nellie, “that you have 
broken your engagement with Charley Paxton, for that worthless 


any good. I wonder how you can endure the man, I have a decided 
dislike for him; he has no sincerity, no kindness. Why, he was sent 
for to a poor old woman in the village, and, because she was not able to 


have Charley Paxton a thousand times, than Dr. Shelmon. It was a 
shame for you to treat Charley Paxton so, and if you don’t mind it will 
come home to you some of these days.” 

“I wonder when you will speak again, miss!” cried Sarah, in indig- 
| nant astonishment, at her sister’s boldness. “It’s come to a pretty 
pass, that I must be lectured by my youngest sister! You are too pert, 
entirely; but I don’t wonder at it, you ha 
and she glanced scornfully at Emily. 3 
“ Emily teaches me nothing but goodness, Sarah,” said Nellie quietly. 

Nobody else teaches me anything good, I am sure; I have said, and 


great name and abundance of money.” | | 
“T think Nellie is right in what she says about Dr. Shelmon,”’ 

“aristian, but Dr. Shelmon is not, and he has been very wicked.” 

Bei I would be obliged to you to keep your thoughts to yourself, 
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is a great thing to belong to a great family, and the Shelmon’s are the 


dandy, Dr. Shelmon, do you? I thought he wasn’t coming here for 


pay him, he wouldn’t go to see her; that was mean, and I’d rather | 


Xe such an active teacher,’ — 


‘ay still, that Charley Paxton is better than Dr. Shelmon, with his — 


“marked Emily, in a low, thrilling voice. “Mr. Paxton is, I hope, a 


when they get married. I don’t want any poor, low sons-in-law; my |. 
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don’t, and I'll make him send you off where you can learn some mar § 


Emily,” sneered Sarah. “My affairs are nothing to you; when I want 
your advice I will ask for it,” and she turned away, scornfully) 7% 

“Nellie,” said Mrs. Wills, “Sarah has a right to do as she chooses, and im 
you and Emily have no right to meddle with her affairs. I wonder hoy im 


Emily can have the face to say anything against wickedness, when she. q 
knows that Mr. Wills had to be divorced from her mother, because sh: Ii 


was not as good as she might have been.” : 
“People who live in glass houses, ought not to throw stones, any. |i 
way,” laughed Sarah, contemptuously. “Iam sure I wouldn’t.” 


“Forgive me, for what I have said, Sarah,” faltered Emily. “I did | | 


not intend to wound you, indeed, I did not, and do not, oh! do not} 
speak of my mother, again, as you did just now. She was a gool |i 
mother to me, and she was a good woman. It is hard, so. hard, to hear 


her spoken of so. I trust all will be made plain after awhile.” 1 F 


“Yes, I believe it will!” cried Nellie;starting up from her scat. 
“Tt is bad in you, Sarah, to say anything against Emily’s mother; she |& 
was father’s wife, but may be he didn’t love her, and wanted to get rid 
of her; we don’t know all things.” | | 

“How dare you speak so about your father, Nellie! How dar | 
you!” angrily exclaimed Mrs. Wills. “I'll tell him of this, see if [ 


ners, you ungrateful child.” 

“T don’t care where you send me, mother,” said Nellie. “Nothing | 
can change my opinion about Dr. Shelmon, and I will never like 1) 
think of how you and Sarah have treated poor Emily,” and she turned | 
to the sick girl, and, with the assistance of Caroline, led her gently | 5 
back to her own room, and placed her in her accustomed seat. © - 

“There, thank you, both,” shighed Emily wearily. “You are % 
kind to me, how should I ever live without you? but you will never) 
have to lead me to mother’s room any more; it is best for me, not to 
go there at all.” | 

‘ Mother and Sarah are so very thoughtless,” remarked Caroline. | 
“But you mustn’t mind them; I don’t mind anything they say.” — 7 : 

“But Emily ought to mind what they say,” returned Nellie. “lt 
not thoughtlessness in them, it is real out and out meanness. I dont) 
know how they can do so; I am gure I would be afraid the earth would 


open and swallow me up in a minute.” 


“Hush! Nellie,’ said Emily gently. “You must not talk in this) 
way about your mother and sister. I forgive everything, and pray that | 
God will give them new hearts and right spirits, and lead them into is 
everlasting. -As for me, I know my days are numbered, and they | 


cannot harm me. I have been a great deal of trouble to you all, and to. : 


mother, ever since she began to take care of me, a poor, sickly a 


— 
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| put I won’t last much longer, and it will be a good thing for you all, 
when I lie down in my grave and never vex you any more. Yes,” she 
\| continued after a pause, “it would be best for me to go up to my home 
where I shall never be sick or lame any more; my mother is there, and 
I will be well and happy forever.” | 

“Oh! don’t talk so,” cried the impulsive Nellie. “I can’t bear it! 
| [ don’t want to live when you are gone; I don’t care for anybody but 
you and Caroline. I don’t like Sarah, and I shall like her less when she 
marries that dreadful man, Dr. Shelmon. Mother is so cold, she won’t 
let me love her, and as to father, I’d just as soon think of loving an old 
ogre. Why, he don’t do anything but count his money. I’m afraid to |] 
‘open my mouth before him, that 1 am!” . 

Caroline said nothing; she seemed to be intently engaged reading a 
book she held in her hand. : 

Hot, large tears gathered in Kmily’s eyes, as she listened to her 
sister’s words, and she trembled to think of this loving and reckless 
| creature thrown out on the world without a loving hand to guide her 
in the paths of peace. | 

“You are wrong, my sister,” she said, gently taking the small, white 
hand that rested on her knee. ‘The book of God tells us that we-must 
honor our father and our mother, and do you remember that it says, 
also, ‘if any man says he loves God, and hates his brother, he is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him.’ Read your Bible, Nellie, and pray that 
God will show you how sinful and how utterly wrong you are in talking | | 
as you do.” | 

Nellie looked up in the sad face bending over her, and said softly : 

“TI know Ido wrong, Emily, I know it, but when I get angry, I 
can’t help from saying bad things. I do think mother and Sarah are 
unkind to you, and it makes me mad to see it; but if I can help it, I 
will never talk as I did this morning, if it is only to please you.” 

“That’s my sweet sister,” said Emily gladly. “But you must not 
_make this promise in your own strength; ask Jesus to help you, and he 

will do it. He never refuses to help those who go to him in faith.” — 

“What is faith, Emily?” 

“Tt is confidence in God ; perfect trust in his power to save us to the | 
‘uttermost ;” and she opened her bible and read, in a soft, clear voice: 


tis * Therefore, I say unto you, what things soever yo desire when ye 


is | prey , believe that ye will receive them, and ye shall receive them,” that 

at Me || faith, Nellie, and you must pray that God will give you a new heart.” : 
fe “It seems easy to have faith, Emily, and I will ask God to make me— 

ey | g00d, and keep me from getting into such passions. I do get so angry, | 


0 sometimes, Emily, that I feel as if I could bite semebody’s head off. I 


ig; yen I could be better than I am,” and Nellie leaned on Emily’s knee, : 


: — 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

13 | 

| 


; 


in thoughtful silence, while she talked to her of the sweet truths that 
had filled her own dark life with joy unspeakable. 


“How prosy you are getting, to be sure,” yawned Caroline, getting 
up lazily and putting her book down. “I must go up to my room and 
take a nap,” and the indolent girl walked dreamily out of the room. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Wills and Sarah had arrived at the conclusion 
that Nellie was to be sent, without delay, to a fashionable boarding 
school in Richmond; it was best, they said, to take her from Emily, 
and when Mrs. Wills made her determination known to Mr. Wills, he 
only said: “Ah! very well,” and all arrangements were made for her 
departure, before she was even told of it. 
It was the evening before the one appointed for her to leave for 
Richmond, and as usual, she sat in Emily’s room, listening to her sweet, 
sisterly words, while the family chatted tagether in the parlor. 
“J think I am learning patience, Emily,” she said, looking tenderly 
in her face, “your teachings have not been all in vain, I trust.” 

Why do you think’so ?” 

‘“ Because mother said so many ugly things to day, and I did’nt fly 
out and quarrel like I once did. I asked God to be me still, and he 
did!” ~ 

« Bless you, Nellie, may He be with you aad and keep you from 
sin. I pray for you so often, and I believe my prayers will be heard in 
your behalf,” and Emily pressed her pale lips on the cheek of her fair, 


young sister, with a fond prayer that her life might be ever bright and || § 


beautiful, and that the light of religion might lead her to that higher 
home which is filled with the glory of the living God. 


“Nellie!” Mrs. Wills called, opening the door of Emily’ s room, “l 
come to tell you, that_you must be ready to go to Richmond to-morrow 


evening, your father has decided to send you to school, as the best thing | 
for you, so you had better retire early to-night, you will have enough | 
to do to-morrow, before you start,” and with pe words, without 

waiting for a reply, Mrs. Wills left the room. | ic’ 
| For one moment, Nellie gazed at her sister in speechless astonish- 
ment, and burying her face in her hands, she wept bitterly. “It 1s 5° | 
hard to bear this, Emily,” she sobbed, “‘to be sent away from you 5° | 
suddenly. They might have told me before, I think, I could have | 


borne it better.” 


“You ought not to think hard of this, Nellie,’ Emily said, putting 


her thin hands on the head of the weeping girl, “it is for your good, 


you know; you are thirteen years old, and it is high time for you 


to be learning something.” 


going to vaste and you can learn me. Oh, Hunly; I will get so bad |i 


‘But I can learn as much as I want to sors at the school I am | 
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you; everybody will hate me, and I will hate everybody at school, that 
J will!” | 
«Have you forgotten who will help you Nellie? Look to Jesus when 
you are tempted to do wrong—he will show you a way to escape; he 
will teach you how to be still, fly to him, Nellie, he will teach you how 
to overcome the world; how to conquer yourself, and then you will be 
happy; without his help you can do nothing, but with him you can do 
all things, for he,is man’s only strength.” 


don’t understand you exactly now. Iam not good enough to know 
now what you mean, but I hope I shall know bye and bye.” : 


“Yes, 1 know you will remember all I have said to you, Nellie, 


come back, if the daisies are growing over my grave, don’t grieve for 
me—but think of me as dwelling in the paradise of. God, safe forever 
from the pains and sorrows of this wicked world; and think of me as 
loving you and watching over you still, for I know I will love you then, 
though I am parted from you, and you must try and meet me in-that 
home to which Iam going. It will be so sweet to meet you there after 
our long parting, for something tells me,’ she added in a low voice, 
“that I shall see you rio more here on earth, no more—and our next 
meeting may be in the kingdom of my Father. God grant it may be 
so!” 


_ Nellie raised hey head and looked searchingly at her sister. “ You 


}| are not worse, are you, Emily?” sheasked eagerly. ‘Let me do some- 


thing for you, will you?” A 
Emily brushed away a.tear that had fallen on her cheek, and said 


for anything that might happen, while you are away. That is all!” 
“Oh! you only wanted to scare me,” laughed Nellie, in her old, 


careless way. “TI am glad you are but low spirited; when the sunshine 
“omes you will be better, I hope.” 


i 


| = | will never be much better, Nellie, than I am now, I am not low- 
‘pirited, and I do not wish to make you sad, for death will not be a sad 
thing for me; it will be a blessed exchange for me, from a world of 
Wibiad d to a world of joy; from pain to rest—it makes me glad to think 
it, Nellie, so don’t be sorry, darling; all will be well,” and Emily 
Missed the soft lips of the sweet, confiding girl, and breathed over her a 
: ‘essing and a prayer, as she whispered to her the fond, good-night, 


“May be I can understand what you say after awhile, Emily, but I 


when God gives you a new heart, and if I am gone, darling, when you. 


calmly, “I am no worse, Nellie, no worse, but I -know it will not be. 
long before I go the way of all the earth. Don’t be alarmed, I may |: 
live months yet, I only wanted to tell you, that you might be prepared | 


without you, I know I will! Nobody can do anything with me, but. 
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Bhe had spoken so often, and which Nellie would hear from her ds ; 
lips no more. : 


The next day was spent in sorrowful silence by Emily and Nellie: 
they never spoke of parting until the moment of departure came, and 


with one, long, lingering embrace, they breathed farewell, never to 
meet again on earth. 


Very different was Nellie’s parting from her mother and Sarah. To 
{| both she was cold and distant, and not even when she parted from 
_ Caroline, did a sigh éscape her bosom. Her warm, trusting nature 
turned from the ungentle ones around her, and retired in sweet conf. || 
dence on the bosom of her more than mother, the suffering Emily. || 


And the pain of parting from her, was the first shadow that had fallen 
on her glad young heart. 


To Emily the sorrow was almost too great for her to bear. Nellie, 
her own Nellie, her pet and plaything, the only joy she had in all the 
world, was taken from her, and she was left alone and uncared for, 
unloved by her own household. Oh! it was hard for her to bear; hard 
to be left alone—but Jesus was with her, and she looked up through |\§ 
the falling tears and murmured: “He doeth all things well.” 


~ Mrs. Wills and Sarah felt a sense of relief when Nellie was fairly 
out of sight. They could not breathe freely where she was. ge said, 
: |} and it was so much better for her to be at school, than to be sliut up 
| with that horrid, old Methodist, Emily; she would never make anything 
of herself if she staid at home, and so they congratulated. each other, 
while the lazy Caroline, heard as if she heard not, and only observed 
once—that as she and Sarah had been educated at the village school, 
she couldn’t see why it was so important to send Nellie to Richmond. 
But Mrs. Wills stopped her by saying, that different girls required 
different treatment; so she said no more, but went on as quietly with 
her reading as if she had not heard what her mother was saying. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


G 
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‘I count only the hours that are serene,” is the motto of a sun-dial 
near Venice. There is a softness and harmnny in the words and in the 
+ | thought unparralleled. Of all conceits it is surely the most classical: 

“T *count only the hours that are serene.” How the shadows seem to | 
fade on the dial-plate as the sky lowers, and times presses only a blank | i 
unless as its progress is marked by what is joyous, and all that is happy |) 


sinks into oblivion! | 
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Be Woman, 


FT I’ve heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son, on duty, 
eo Urging him to be a man. | 
But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 
Tho’ with love’s words quite as ready, 


Points she out the other duty, — 
“Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 


What’s & lady? Is it something 
Made of silks, and hoops, and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, | : 
Like the fancy rugs and chairs? 
Is it one that wastes on novels 
Every feeling that is human? 
If ’tis this to be a lady, 
'Tis not this to be a woman. 


Mother, then, unto your daughter 
‘Speak of something higher far, 
Than to be mere fashion’s lady— 
“Woman” is the brighter star, 
If ye, in your strong affection, 
Urge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
' To arise and be a woman. 


Yes, a model 
Of that light and perfect beauty, 
Where the mind, and soul, and body, 
Blend to work out life’s great duty — 
Be a woman—naught is higher 
On the gilded list of fame; _ 
On the catalogue of virtue 
There’s no higher, holier name. - 


Be a woman—on to duty, 
Raise the world from all that’s low, 
_ Place high in the social heaven 


) 
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swept away, and she left, like a lone widow, to protect herself. The | 4 


| of promise. There was a nine days wonder as to where he was gone, 


Virtue’s fair and radiant bow! 
Lend thy influence to each effort 

That shall raise our nature human; 
Be not fashion’s gilded lady— 

Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman. 


Eirst and Third BMlarriage. 


)HUS, you see; my own Hortense, that I must leave you. [shall || 
~ provide an income of hundred louis for your expenses. Look | 
forward constantly to my return; and when fortune again 
smiles upon me, I shall come back, never again to be separated 
until death.” | 

The weeping wife could not be comforted. It was hard that} 
so soon after her marrriage, when the world seemed so bright and gay, 
and when wealth and fortune smiled so serenely upon her, all should be 


husband was almost distracted with the thought of leaving her. His | ; 
heart bad been bound up in his beautiful Hortense. She had been his 
idol from boyhood—the bright dream of his existence; and when he 
had attained the distinction of one of the merchant princes of Montreal, 
he married her, and placed her in the very heart of luxury. 
Misfortunes came on swift wings to the happy pair. One by one 
his possessions left him, and, worse than that, others were involved in 
his affairs, who were less able to lose than himself. He could not look 
upon the ruin of those around him; for he had a kind heart, and would 
not wrong any one for the world. They that lost by his ill-fortune, 
admitted that M. Valentin was a strictly honest man; and that is great 
praise from those who are injured by a man’s ill-luck. ~ People are but 
too apt to call it dishonesty. | | 
“There was but a single bright spot before M. Valentin. Australia 
gleamed up, warm and golden, and with a desperation born of love 
his wife and justice to his creditors, he secretly embarked for the land 


and to what purpose; and then he died out of the thoughts of the 
community, as thoroughly as if he had been dead and buried. oa 
The weeping Hortense removed to another locality ; the fashionables f 
who had strained every nerve to:get invited to’ the house of the rich 
merchant, never paused to ask after his wife; and lonely and miserable, 
without friends or relatives, Hortense drooped and pined, until the 


beauty which her-husband so praised was changed into dimness. She | 
— 


| 


| 
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| 
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never heard from M. Valentin. No single word had ever cheered her 
solitude since he left her. As month after month dragged its slow 
weight along, and no tidings reached her, her heart utterly sunk within 
her, and she believed him dead. What, indeed, could she think? It 


was better to think so than to believe him unmindful of her, and day 


after day she watered his memory with tears of genuine sorrow, as one 
sorrows for the beloved dead. | 

Nhe put on the deepest mourning, kept her room for months, and 
when she finally went out again, and that only to church, her sorrow 
was written plainly in the face, which, if it had lost some of its beauty, 
was yet more deeply interesting. 5So at least thought young Eugene 
Stanbury, an Englishman of unblemished character and prosperous 
business. He saw her at church, devised some ingenious expedient to 
he introduced to her, and begged the privilege of waiting upon her. 
The lady pleaded her inability to entertain company, the impropriety 
of her receiving gentlemen, and a thousand reasons why he should not 
visit her, 

He overruled them all, besought her to waive all ceremony with 
him, to consider him as a deeply attached friend, a brother, anything, 
in short, if he might be permitted to see her sometimes; and Hortense, 
weary of her monotonous and dreary life, at last consented. | 

Once having renewed the delicious consciousness of a protecting 
presence, she found it hard to give it up for the mere puné¢tilious fear of 
what the world would say of her. Indeed, she had long since shaken 
hands with the world, and parted from it. She owed it no favor. It 
had no right to criticise her conduct. Thus she reasoned while listening 


fa | to Eugone’s impassioned entreaties that she would lay aside her sorrow 


for the dead, and become his wife. 

Still she hesitated. She truly believed in her husband’s death; for 
would he not have written had he been living? Of the many letters 
she had written him, the many inquiries sbe had instituted, no answer 
could be obtained. No one knew anything of M. Valentin. 

In an hour of more than usual loneliness and trouble, she whispered . 


|| ‘0 herself, that should Eugene press his suit anew, she would consent 


lomarry him. She liked him. She was weary of her own life, caged 
ind cribbed as she was; shelonged for freedom from the restraint that 
poverty and widowhood were constantly imposing upon her; and all 
these.combined operated wonderfully in Eugene’s favor. The marriage 
was strictly private, and half Mr. Stanbury’s friends had no suspicion 
that she had ever married at all until she became his wife. | 

He took her to a pleasant home, as comfortable, if not quite as luxu- 


rious, as the one she had shared with M. Valentin; and all that she 
could ask for was showered upon her with generous profusion. ‘Their 


Ae. 
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| 


dwelling, two or three miles from the heart of Montreal, was surrounds) 


look. 


‘speaking to you.” 
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with trees and flowering shrubs of every description. Inside, there was | 
every comfort that a living heart could suggest. The heart of Horteng 
awoke to life, to love, to happiness; and to see her thus, rejoiced that | 
of her husband. 
Two years of almost unmingled bliss went by; but the third year. 
commenced with some alarm for the health of Eugene. Twice had | 
Hortense seen him draw a handkerchief from his lips, which Was | 
steeped in blood; and often his nights were passed in coughing, until | 
nature was exhausted, and the morning sleep found him drenched in | 
the terrible sweats which so surely portend consumption. Hortense 
struggled against this new and terrible sorrow. It was the first time | 
that she had watched over one dear to her. It was the first time that 
she had seen the effects of this insidious disease; and hope and fear 
alternated in her breast, until at length she hoped against all hope, and 


the blow came down upon her all the harder that she had not schooled 
herself to feel its approach. 


It was hard to see him parting with the mute evidences of his brief 
happiness. Every window where he had sat with her, every arbor | 
where they had rested, every tree under whose shades they had walked, | | 
or whose trunk he had carved with her name, all received a farewell i 


- 


—--- 


“How cAN I part with you, dearest?” he asked, after his painful 
journey around the rooms and the garden. | 

“Eugene! do not name it,” she said; “you will break my heart.” 

“But you must hear it, Hortense. I cannot stay with you long |\™ 
Thank Heaven that I leave you above want. Pr¢mise me, dear, that | 
you will never leave this home. Trust me, I will be with you in spirit, | @ 
when the form is laid in the earth; watching, guarding, if possible, | | 


~ 


It was his last night on earth. ~ When the morn broke, his eyes were | 
closed in the slumber of death. | 


Hortense wandered for months ‘about her beautiful home like 4 ||@ 
perturbed spirit. There was nothing that had been touched by Eugene | 
that had not a solemn and a sacred value in her eyes. The trees he | 
had planted, the bowers he had formed, all had a meaning to her that | 
no one else could understand; and yet upon each one of these, @ and | 


upon her whole heart and life, seemed written: “The glory has | 
departed.” 


It is time to go back to the days of M. Valentin, and see what |) 
became of the fond husband, the courageous adventurer. At first, he = 
was almost distrac ‘ted at the thought of parting with Hortense; but | I 
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‘once the Rubicon passed, he became more calm. A few years, he 
thought, would find them together, never to part; and perhaps they 
§ would be all the happier for the separation. 

“Pull of hope, he went to the mines of Australia. Day by day he 
wrought there, enduring hardships unheard-of before, but bearing them 
with the courage and fortitude of a hero. Ever before him was the 
word, Hortense. It nerved his arm in the rough mines, when he struck 
his iron into the gold- giving soil ; it soothed him when he lay burning 
f with fever, in a rude shanty in the mountains; his thought by day, and — 
his dream by night, was still his own, Hortense. Not a word, however, | 
ever reached him from her; and often he shuddered at the fearful prob- 
abilities that arose to his mind. Hortense might be sick, suffering; 
might deem him dead or unfaithful; no, that could never be—she would 
have faith in him as in the sun. Come what would, she would not be 
shaken in her trust. But as he lay in the miserable shed which held 
B) his sick bed, he would have given worlds for one glance of her eye, one 
| pressure of her hand, to show that he was not forgotten; and as he 
watched the stars overhead, ea through the crevices of the low 
| roof, he thought that if Hortense Were dead, she would appear to him 
| then in his need. bi: : 

The rude miners were too intent on gain to watch, beside his bed, 
and many were the long days and nights in which he lay untended. ||. = 

Aid came at last in the shape of a child—a young boy, whose father || 
was at work in the mines, and whose mother supported herself and 
child by washing. Hours did little Ben Cole sit beside him, watching 
every moment, and trying to give him ease; or bringing water from 
the spring, he would bathe his fevered forehead with his little hands. 
A tender nurse, indeed, was little Ben, and on his recovery, M. Valentin 
made the laundress happy by providing for the boy. 


M. Valentin had been richly rewarded for his enterprise. Gold had “e tio 
showered in upon him in almost fabulous profusion; and now he 
seriously thought of returning home. Somewhat enfeebled by his late 
illness, he was struck with dismay at being again prostrated, and to 
ind that his disorder was the dreaded small-pox. That he lived through 
this, was only because his constitution was so excellent that even this 

*nemy could not vanquish it. He did live, but his own mother could 
not have known him, so deeply scarred and disfigured had he become. 
With his first returning strength he set out for home. Hortense! 
Montreal ! were now the beginning and end of his aspirations. One | 
thing only marred his joy on the homeward route. Would Hortense 
love the scarred and-disfigured face that looked at him from the little 
g| S28s in his cabin? Would she endure the long, shaggy beard by which 
| he was enabled to cover a part of the deep scars? | 


| 


| 

| 

| 
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He had taken, passage in an American vessel bound for New York 
He arrived safely, and the next hour saw him on his way to Montre § 
He bent his course to the neighborhood where Hortense had proposej 
going after his departure. He enquired everywhere for Madame Yq. 
entin. Noone knew her. He himself was not recognized, even when | | 
he haunted the old places of business. Another name, of course, Wis | : 
upon the familiar door; and hither he turned his steps, to see if haply |i 
some old friend of former days might not have heard of her. Even the | 
name was unremembered, or pretended to be; and yet the person be | 1 


: asked was one whom he remembered as plotting zealously to be invited 
to his dinner parties. 


} 


: _ “They will remember me when they find 1 am rich again,” said Val. |i 
entin to himself, bitterly. ! 
He turned into a by-street, and saw a begger sitting in the sunshine. | 
It was the most cordial and happy face that had met his gaze since he | 
came back. The man did not ask for anything either, nor show him | 
the withered arm that hung loosely under his coat; and hopeless as the | 
question seemed, he thought he would ask it. : 
‘ As he dropped money into the ragged hat that lay on the ground be- f 
‘|| side the beggar, he said, carelessly, “Can you tell me where Madame | 
Valentin lives now, my man?” 
“IT used to know her when she lived in Queen street. Was that the |@ 
one?” 
! It was the street where M. Valentin’s grand house stood. Z 
“She is gone from that house, but she did not forget old Jack, and 
many’s the periny she has given me since. Glad enough was I when! | 
heard she was married again.” 
‘‘ Married!” exclaimed M. Valentin. | 
“Bless you, sir, yes; married to Mr; Stanbury; but, poor man, he died | 
year ago.” 
“Do you know where she lives now?” . | 
“Somewhere out of town. I can’t go so far now I am so old. 
think it is in Bloomsbury Place, West Terrace.” 


‘To paint M. Valentin’s feelings would be a hopeless task. Hortens* 
married, but still free! A painful revulsion took place in his mind, and | 
he resolved, as all seemed to forget him, that he would not yet discove | 
himself. That night he visited the neighborhood of Hortense, read : 
-“Stanbury” on the,door, and managed to secure the next house, which 

happened to be quite empty, and having its garden adjoining hers. The | 
- next day he furnished it richly, brought a number of servants, bought & | 
fine carriage and horses, and under the name of Richie he settled dows | 
1 ty |} to watch at his leisure the movements of his neighbor. He chose his 
private rooms on that side of the house that overlooked hers. 
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» The first time he saw h@ was in the garden. She looked still hand- 
some, but very sad and pensive. He wondered if it was for his loss, or 
her late husband’s! He soon became aware that she lived a very retired, 
quiet life; that she had little company, and kept early hours. It was 
early spring, but he had plenty of flowers and fruit in the greenhouse, 
and he sent some for her acceptance with Mr. Richie’s compliments. 
Again and again he repeated the gifts; and each time with a selection 
that marked a delicate taste. Hortense was charmed with her new: 
neighbor whom she had not seen. 


The flowers had been sent several times, when he added to them a 
request that he might call on the lady. She returned a favorable an- 
swer, and under cover of the twilight hour, he found himself in the 
room with Hortense. The sound of his voice filled her with indescriba- 
ble emotion, because it resembled that of her first husband; but she per- 
suaded herself that it must be fancy. She found her neighbor agreeable 
and attentive.. He did not neglect any opportunity of being with her. 
They rode together, sung together, and often his voice would thrill 


through the soul of Hortense, like a remembered lay from some far-off 
alnd. 


Insensibly she was becoming interested in him. He told her much 
that was true of his past life, and openly mourned some being whom he 
said was lost to him—he did not say by death—but Hortense saw it in 
that light. More and more tender grew their intercourse, for the lady 
seemed utterly to disregard his scars, until she was scarcely surprised, 
and certainly not offended, at receiving an offer of his hand. 

She was alone in the world; she had no one to consult, no one who 
had any right to blame her for trusting to one of whom she knew so 
little. It was her own risk, and she accepted him; frankly telling him 
how well she had loved him who had gone from her sight, and promis- | 
ing that she would try to love him as well. 

_ M. Valentin exulted greatly in this answer, and came near discover- 
ing himself; but he had desired to delay it to a certain time, and he- 
checked himself in time. The wedding-day was appointed, and every- 
thing was in readiness for the occasion. In exchanging rings, Hortense 
‘ooked fixedly at.the one which the bridegroom gave her. It was the 
very ring which M. Valentin had given her at their first wedding] She 
| fainted on the spot, and he began to think that he had carried matters 
a far, He hung over her with an anxiety such as he never knew be- 
oy If she dicd now by his own folly, what would become of him? 

*xecrated his scheme, and repented even with tears that he had been 
led to pursue it, | 
ae awoke to life, awoke to the new joy of his presence, to 

orgiveness for the past, and inspire new hope for the future. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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There had ever been an inexplicable asirpatagn sowande him on her par | | 
from their first interview; and as she confessed this, her husband ww 
quite inclined to be satisfied, and to forgive the apparent disrespe ff 
which he fancied she had paid his memory. Z 
As M. Valentin predicted, the inhabitants of Montreal, as soon a 
they found out his wealth were happy to make his acquaintance, and ». Jae 
membered him as an old friend. With the true spirit of an honest mu, i 
he has liquidated his debts to the last farthing; and now with his sj Ii 
beautiful wife, he is traveling through Europe, happy as any couple car i | 
possibly be on their bridal tour. ' | 


Watched the Grees in the Sovest Glade, 


‘VE watched’ the trees in the forest glade, 

How the shadows grew deep as the light decayed, 
And methought ’twas the image of life portrayed, 
In its varying aspects there displayed. | 


The wild flowers are here fed by dew and by rain, 
Which spring in the morning—at sunset wane— 
The emblem of childhood, as beauteous as vain, 

Were it not that the germ doth the seed contain, 


The sapling, too, in its pride, forsooth, 

f | Would dare in its power the whirlwinds ruth; 
7 Still lovely, but stern and unbending as truth, 
In promise ripening —such, such is youth. 


Yon leafless grey trunk, which, sound at the core, 
Is the image of age when its travail is o’er, 

And fraught with the fruits of its precious store, 
But the strength of its beauty’s renewed no more. 


And what but the full-grown forest tree, 
Should the emblem of lusty manhood be? 
In beauty, in granduer, wide-spreading and free, 
The wayworn and faint to its shelter flee. 


And here, as in life, the griefs we bear 

Are oft times the load of another’s care; 

So the varying shadows projected there 

Are deepest where tangled the branches are. 


“ If our sorrows increase with declining day, ero 
As the gloom it doth deepen with evenings gray, 
- Mortal! ’tis we who turn away, 
—_ | For the light of the sun knows no decay: 


7 « 
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For the Gomplerxion. 


E are vexed with you, dear, silly, nonsensical ladies; we should 
like to box those pretty ears, hung with jewels, and banded 
over with glossy hair, for giving credence to everything that 
they hear! Whatis the use of loading your toilette tables 
- with colognes, and rose-powder, and “Snow- White Cream,” as 
long as you shut out health, and common sense, and common 
prudence? Foolish little souls! do you suppose that beauty is like the 
genii of the Arabian Nights’ tales, and will unfold itself in a vast white 
column of vapor from beneath the glass stoppers of yonder tiny bottle? 
«The snow- white creams and company may help it to hide the ravages 
of war; plaster them 6n thickly and, perhaps by gas-light, and if 
people don’t scrutinize you very closely, the world may not perceive 
that you are growing yellow, and ghastly, and wrinkled before your — 
time. But you can’t palm off any of the false coin for the genuine 
gold of health and beauty! : 

Where is this gold to be found? Not among scents, and powders, 
and carmine saucers; not in the hot, fevered atmosphere of your 
curtained rooms, where the gloomy demon of a furnace flings its warm, | 
sickly breath into every corner. No, you won’t find it there. 

If you really want to find it, you’ll have to rise while the sun is 
touching the east with rosy orange, and go on a long, long walk—not 
two blocks, but two miles! You will have#o turn away from the dark- 
brown coffee and murderous viands that smoke on the breakfast table. 
You will have to write a “regret” for that gay party which you 
Proposed to attend at 10 p. M., with a boquet in your hand, and paper- 
soled slippers on your feet! And you will have to throw your essences 
ind creams out of the window. It will be a fiery ordeal, but beauty is 
hot to be had on cheaper terms. 

You will not have the courage and perseverance to continue the 
experiment long, however. Cosmetics are 80 cheap, and doctors’ bills 
0 trifling. And, after all, half the world don’t know natural roses from 
artificial ! 

The girls of a century ago used to be up and abroad before sunrise, 
na gather May dew for their complexion. Don’t you suppose they 
il liscovered the charm? Not.in the sparkling globules on leaf and 
mh, but in the fresh, fragrant air, and the low, bending oak-boughs..j | _ 
ee their cheeks as they tripped by. They gathered bloom and a 


| 
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| 


freshness from every bank of violets, and every medallion Of golden . 
green moss! Nature is always generous to those who seek her in good ' 
earnest, and if the damsels of now-a-days went to get May dew, they iF 
might not find much of the article itself, but they would bring back fam 
something else quite as beneficial to their cheeks and lips! |= 

You must have fresh air—you must exercise and develope thoy jim 
muscles which God has given you. It is a positive sin to sit shrinking 
{| in your easy chair when nature is crying to you, “We have hung th im 
heavens with blue, and freighted the air with balm; come and drink jy 
the incense of our winds, and the gold of our sunshine!” You will ng! 
i} melt nor dissolve! 4 
_ Just give our plan a fair trial, won’t you, girls? and we will warran I 

you health, and vigor, and bounding spirits, and, above all, the brighte: I 

and freshest of complexions. 3 


A Legend of Buthbury Bane. 


; 


HE shades of an autumnal evening were fast deepening inti 
night, when Mr. Benson, a middle-aged gentleman, dressed 1) @ 
deep mourning, alighted from a carriage at the end of a lane 0! 
the high Bath road, and commenced a homeward walk of abou @ 
two miles. The errand which had detained him so late, was 4) 

melancholy one; he had been one of a numerous party 
relations and friends attending on the funeral of a gentleman whom . | 
had known and valued for many years, and whose death occurre! 
under peculiar circumstances, which had invested it with more thal) 
usually painful interest. 

_ He had been on a visit to some friends, who resided on the st 

|| coast, and the eldest son of his host having just bought a yacht, becam 

intensely desirous of trying his powers as her commander. In an ©! 
hour, he persuaded this Mr. Jamieson to accompany himself and om 

. | other young friend on board the “ Firefly,” to cruise for a day or 

almost within sight of his father’s house. The crew was small, an 
with the exception of one man, inefficient. Three days, howev® 

' ‘| passed pleasantly enough in their new and exciting amusement, and 0! a 

the fourth they began a homeward course. The river, which near os 

town of emptied its tributary stream into the wide-spreading 
ocean, there formed a small bay, to enter which a bar (as it 18 techn! 
|~ cally called) had to be crossed, which at times of low water and one’ 

- winds, had often proved a dangerous spot for homeward vessels. Eat 
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of these combining hazards had now to be endured by the small fragile 


yacht in which Mr. Jamieson and his young friends were embarked. 
The wind had risen suddenly, and blew violently from the shore, the 
tide was ebbing rapidly, and against these two foes the Firefly strained 
and struggled in vain to cross the bar. 

Hours passed on; the little tempest-tossed bark was visible from the 
windows of the house, whose heir was now placed in such imminent 
peril, and, alas! the distracted parents could afford no aid. The night 
came on, and amidst the darkness, the sound of a signal gun of distress 
was at intervals borne heavily on the boisterous wind, whose fury made 
such signals necessary. The pleasure yacht mounted two small cannons, 
intended almost for mere ornament, but now destined, as a first trial 
of their powers, to the s 
doom! It was all in vain. No 
tion of waves, and many a hardy mariner, who dwelt on the sea- bound 
coast, hewailed the approaching fate of those they knew they could not 


a fate should overtake young, healthy, prosperous men, which might 
not have been the case, had the crew of the doomed boat understood 
how to work her. When the morning dawned, their fears were sadly 
verified; the yacht had sunk just within the bar, whose shifting sands 
had whelmed her in destruction; and afew hours afterwards, the pale 
corpses of those seven men, who but four days before had sailed -from 
the bay in all the pride of youth and strength, were rescued from those 
dark waters, in whose wild vortex they had met their death. 

Mr. Jamieson’s family resided many miles inland. He had lett a 
wife and two young children in his happy home, when he quitted it for 
his ill-starred journey to the western coast; and back to the family 
vault of his ancestors his sad remains were a few weeks afterwards 
conveyed, 


It was from this funeral Mr. Benson was returning the evening we 
have begun his history, and it was from one of the mourning coaches 
of the long procession, that he had descended at the top of Lathbury 
Lane, to finish the remainder of his journey on foot. As may easily 
he imagined, his mind was tinctured with melancholy, and his reflec- 
ious turned naturally on the uncertainty of life, and the mysteries of 

He walked slowly and thoughtfully down the narrow lane, whose 
Vershadowing trees and high banked hedges made the evening dusk 
Stull deeper, Whilst the wind came through the leafy coverture with a 
‘ighing sound, which seemed in unison with his feelings. Ile had 
proceeded nearly half-way down the lane at a very leisurely pace, sunk 
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in thought as to bé almost insensible to’ outward - impressions, 
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when just as he passed a gate which led into.a field, he tripped his foot : 


against some trifling obstruction in the road, and at the same time 


heard a rustling sound close to his ears, which made him start and turn |i 
quickly to the side from whence it came. No object met his view, and | 
he paused a moment to listen if the sound would be repeated. All was | 


still. He thought it might have been in the movement of some bird jn 


the hedge or tree near him. The wind had risen since he entered the 


lane, and now seemed increasing with the advance of night, but the 
moon was emerging from the clouds, and on her friendly light he relied 
to show him if danger lurked in his way; so satisfying himself that no 
one was near, he presently resumed his walk. 

Scarcely had he done so, than the same strange rustling came close 
to him again. He was startled and annoyed. Again he glanced to the 
right; nothing was to be seen; but as he turned, the sound changed its 
place, and was heard on the other side of him. He moved round 
quickly, and to his surprise and partial fear, once more the noise shifted 
to his right ear. He stood quite still, and listened in breathless silence, 
and again the mysterious sound ceased altogether. The moon, which 


had before been obscured by scudding clouds, just then shone forth in | 
brilliancy, and he felt sure no human foe was near, or he should see its |e 


form. 
“T am nervous and unhinged,” he said iced: no doubt it is mere im- 


agination. I will walk briskly on, and fix my thomahte on less exciting | 


themes than those which have so long enthralled me.” 


Suiting the action to the words, he recommenced his journey at «0 
increased pace. To his exceeding annoyance, the moment he did so the | 
sound began again and in a greater degree. It seemed a sort of pant 


ing close behind him, not like footsteps,but as if some huge bird was 
beating the air with heavy wings exactly 1 
Benson was a brave man and a good one, but his nerves had been se 


a line with his head Mr. |) 


verely tried, and he was also slightly tincturedNwith that superstitution | 
which is found in most earnest-minded people, although frequently a 
unsuspected inmate until circumstances call it forth. He now felt col 
vinced that it was not mere imagination which thus perplexed him— | 
the sound had been to often distinctly repeated; it must proceed from 
some cause—no object was discernable; could it then come from a spirit: 


ual attendant? Tis heart beat almost wildly at the idea. 


“No, it could not be,” he thought. “Once more he would try " 


shake off these fearful thoughts, and get home as quickly as_ he could.” 
He had not more than three-quarters of a mile to traverse ere he shou 


reach his house, where light and love would dissipate these visions of his, 


distempered fancy. 
~ Arguing thus with himself he once more started’ down the !an® 
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resolutely resisting the wish to stop, although again pursued by the 
panting, fluttering noise. He walked still faster—it increased its appa- 
rent efforts to overtake him; he felt a little relieved that it certainly 
seemed a degree less near. He began to run, and evidently lengthened 
the distance between himself and his mysterious termentor, which made 
louder pantings than before in its pursuit of him. Still Mr. Benson ran sd 
on, for he felt worked up to that pitch of excitement that to stop now, a 
and stand the chance of being confronted by an unearthly being, would 
either cause liis death, or loss of, reason. Again the fickle moon showed 
her face for a few seconds, and he turned a hurried glance behind, but 
his pursuer seemed to him as quickly himself to elude his view, and he 
felt his only safety was in flight. | 

On he sped, with trembling limbs and beating heart, but he felt 
thankful that his house was now in sight. He dashed through the door 
in his garden wall, and slamming it quickly behind him, stopped for a , 
moment to recover breath, before he crossed the garden, hoping his 
quick movement had shut out his strange attendant, who, ‘since he 
commenced running, had evidently been farther behind than when its 
movements first intruded on his notice. — 

The sound had now entirely ceased. Ie felt relieved and reassured, 
and in that brief moment of repose mentally resolved not to alarm his 
wife by telling her his late adventure. “No doubt they must have been 
footsteeps he had heard, not wings, as he had so long supposed, and what- 
ever had been the motives of the person for thus annoying him, they 
“had been defeated in their efforts to catch him, by his happy thought 
of closing his gate so quickly.” 7 | 

These reflections took but a short space of time, and moving from 
his position of resting with his back against the friendly door, he 
By, Walked quickly up the long, straight path of the garden, towards a side 

4 door of his house, of which he possessed the secret to open it from ry 
q Without. What was his horror to find that as he. thus moved on, the 
| Viewless visitant seemed again close at his ear! Two or three almost. 
| rrantic bounds, placed him on his own house step, the door yielded to 
| 


his hasty pressure, and pale, haggard. with the drops of fear standing 
hes his brow, he onee more found himself’ in his own bright-lighted hall, 
| to which his well-known step, and opening of the garden door had 

summoned his anxious wife. Great was her astonishment and dismay 


his Agitation and apparent illness, but a few moments and reflection 
” “ufliced to render him more calm. 


‘ that it was only fatigue, not’ indisposition, from which he was .| }- 


| ring, he followed her with a lightened. heart into the cheerful | 
Here light and warmth combined to make the terrors 


| Lrs. Benson relieved him from his coat and hat, and assuring 


| | 
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— 


of his late dark, windy walk seem but the dim recollection of a strange, 
disagreeable dream; and when, by the kind attentions of his beloved 


wife, his mind and body had been both soothed and strengthened by 


cheerful converse and refreshment, he looked back with shame and 
surprise upon his late fears, that he had been so overcome. Still he 
could not shake off some depression of spirits, but Mrs. Benson attrib. 
uted this to the melancholy scenes of the day, and redoubled her efforts 
to restore his wonted equanimity. Once, while listening to her sensible 
discourse, he started and grew pale, for.a sound outside the window 
recalled in an instant all his terrors in full force. It was as if a tapping 
with light fingers had been made upon the pane. Could it- be anght in 
connection with his mysterious attendant ? 


‘My love,” cried Mrs. Benson, who noticed the change in counte. 
nance, “your mournful avocations of to-day, and attendance at poor 
ven that customary 
sound on the window has made you start as if in fear, but we will have 
those long, struggling branches of the rose trees cut to-morrow. | 
have often spoken about it, because they still retain so many buds.” 

Wer husband almost blushed at his foolish panic, but her words had 
done him good. Might not the sound in the lane, which had so annoyed 
him, be equally traceable to a common Cause ? 

“Should he tell her all his late terrors, and ask her opinion and 
advice? No, it might perhaps infeet her mind with superstitious fears 


of the hoise being the forerunner of misfortune, either to him or their 


children.” Te resolved to let it pass. “If he was never tormented by 
it again, he should think that it must have been the effect of fancy; but 
if it should be renewed?” he shuddered at the mere idea; “ he would 


- face the foe, not flee from it, and know the worst at once.” 
This mental determination soothed him, anf passing the remainder | 


of the evening-in happy confidential converse with his wife, they retired 
to rest, at their usual hour, without uny 
nerves. 

The next day was bright and seasonable. 
his farm and garden with his customary alacrity and usefulness, and 
nothing having occurred to revive the unpleasant feelings of the pre 


vious evening, he joined his wife and children at the dinner table with . 


renewed health and spirits. 


“<T have promised that you and I will drink tea with Mrs. Marti, : 


this evening, my dear,” said Mrs. Benson, during the repast; “th 
moonlight is a temptation to comply with ber request, for it will make 
the homeward walk so pleasant.” 


Mr. Benson looked a little blank. He had only one reason to gi : 


for not obliging his wife and their kind old neighbor. 


— 


further disturbanee to thet) 


Mr. Benson went 
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«Could he acknowledge that he was afraid to go down his own. lane 
at night ?—a thing which he had been accustomed to do two or three 
times a week!” These thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, and 
then came the comforting reflection that if this mysterious noise should 
be repeated his wife would probably hear it, as well as himself, and 
then she might assist him to discover its cause. This so lightened the 
remembrance of his last night’s adventure, that he immediately accorded 
a smiling assent to her proposal, and almost longed for the time to 
arrive When his courage and their combined sagacity should be put to 
the test. 

The visit was therefore paid, and their old friends thereby highly 
delighted; and when the usual rubber had been played, the early and 
simple supper partaken of, and cordial good nights” exchanged, Ma. 
and Mrs. Benson started on their homeward walk. It was much the 
same sort of evening as the previous one; the wind blew in the same 
gusty fits; the seudding clouds now veiled the rising moon, now left it 
bright and clear. Mrs. Benson enjoyed the walk down the dear, 
familiar lane, known to her for these sixteen years, and talked cheerfully 
as they proceeded on. Her husband held her arm more firmly than 
usual within his own, and all his senses seemed quickened in a tenfold 
degree. He listened to the slightest sound with an almost painful acute-— 
ness, but nothing met his ear except the usual stirring of the trees in 
the strong blasts of the autumn wind, or the occasional movement of a 
bird, as it flew across their path from hedge to hedge. Mrs. Benson 
went on with her pleasant converse, her husband with his restless 
wonder and scrutiny, and strange and inconsistent as it may appear, 
more worried and perplexed than ever, because the sounds he dreaded 
were not repeated. He had argued with himself that their cessation 
on this evening would convince him it had been all imagination on the 
previous one, but it had not done so; on the contrary, he now felt the— 
horrible conviction that it was a “ warning” sent to him personally and 
individually, and that the next time he came down that lane alone, that 
Warning would be repeated. He sighed so heavily, as the thought 
crossed his mind, that his wife inquired anxiously ifPhe were ill; and, to 
reassure her, he felt compelled to rouse himself from his depression, 
ind assume a cheerfulness he was far from feeling. On reaching home, 
he again felt tempted to tell her his secret anxiety, but the next day 
Was Sunday, and he wished her to have nothing to disturb her usual 
Sweet serenity on that holy day; and so he delayed the communication. - 

F ollowing the custom of his neighborhood, which is the same in 
mire 21 places, Mr. Benson the next morning assumed the same 

x mourning as he had worn on the day of his friend’s interment, 


previous Friday, and then accompanied by his wife and their three 
4 
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children, they proceeded to the church on foot, about a mile across the 
fields. The autumnal fog being thick and heavy in the morning air 
and scarce a breath of wind moving to disturb the mist, objects acquired. 


‘a prodigious increase of size through this false medium, and furnished 
to Mr. Benson matter for good moral illustrations and lessons to his. 


youthful family. 


When they reaghed Appleford church they were distressed to learn 
from one of the church-wardens, whom they met at the gate, that | 
their friend and rector, Mr. Plumpton, was very unwell, and that his. 


place would be supplied by a clerical neighbor. After service, Mr. 


Benson repaired to the rectory, where, on being admitted, he found his 


friend suffering in both body and mind, and truly thankful to see one 


from whom he might ask and receive both comfort and advice. The 
indiscretions of a dear but misguided son, at one of the universities, 


had been abruptly communicated by an injudicious friend at a time 


| when the old rector was far from well, and the result had been a sort of 
- fit, which had left him exceedingly weak and low. Yielding to his poor | 
friend’s wishes, Mr. Benson consented to remain with him until the | 
afternoon service, and afterwards to spend the evening with him, 4s, | 
widowed and aged, he had no bosom near into which he might pour his" 
griefs, and Mr. Benson’s long-tried friendship was a consolation he’ 


desired to make the most of. 


A narrow walk, lined on each side with a thick laurel hedge, led 
direct from the Kectory into the lane so often mentioned, which from 
thence was not more than half a mile to Mr. Benson’s house. The 
afternoon had been like the two previous ones, windy at short intervals. 


The moon, just past the full, had not risen much above the horizon. 


when a thick bank of clouds hid her entirely from the view. Mr. 


Benson proceeded quickly but cautiously down the Rectory walk, the 


~ tall hedges shielding him from the cold wind, now blowing high acros* 
the neighboring fields, and as he stepped through the little gate at the | 


end of the shrubbery info the lane, he paused a moment to listen if lis 
old enemy were lying in wait for him; but “all was still, and chiding 
himself inwardly for his fears and atics i hut the gate and turned 
his footsteps homewards. Hark! Flap, flap, came something close 


behind his head! Could it be possible? Was he again to be pursued 
by this viewless phantom ? 


It was almost pitch dark now, from the overshadowing trees, and 4 


he walked quickly on, the great wings seemed to flutter over him 4 


before. What should he do, what could he do? He stopped and cried 


aloud, with agonized entreaty, ‘“Who is there? tell me!” but no answe! 
was returned, and as he stopped, the mysterious sound ceased also. 7 
Ile resumed his: rapid pace, but the horrid “flapping mocked . his 
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speed by its increasing sound. He now rushed madly on, for to attempt 
to discover his enemy in the darkness would be in vain. He would 
give himself the chance of doing so on reaching home, by issuing forth 
with a lantern, and sleep should not visit his eyes that night until this 
horrid mystery was solved! Short space elapsed before his garden 
eate was reached, and he within its walls; but he purposely left the 
former open now, that the “THING” might follow him to the door. 
Dashing this open, with almost frenzied haste, he ran up the passage 
into the hall, and met his wife, as before, coming forth with eager love 
tomeet him. He passed her quickly, hastening, with-horror in his 
looks, towards the servants’ offices, to seek the lantern for his proposed 
search. But conjugal anxiety would not thus be defeated. 


“William, my dearest! for pity’s sake, what is the matter?” cried 
Mrs. Benson, seizing his arm as he tried to rush past her. ‘This is the 
second time you have come home so ill and agitated. Something 
dreadful must have happened —tell me what it is!” : 


Mr. Benson struggled for a few moments to free himself from his 
wife’s earnest, clinging grasp, but finding he could not do so without. 
hurting her, he ceased the effort, sunk into one of the hall chairs, and 
covering his face with his hands, gaye way to a convulsive burst of 
tears. His wife soothed and caressed him, and removing his hat 
from his head, wiped the perspiration of heat and terror from his pallid 
brow. 

“Come ‘into the drawing-room, my love,” she said, in a sweet, 
tender voice, “you are better now. Something must have unhinged 
your usually strong mind, and when you are quite composed you shall 
tell me all about it. 7 

Mr. Benson rose from his chair in compliance with her wish, dizzy 
and trembling from his late agitation. 

“Let me hang up this dismal looking hat, out of the way,. dearest,” 
continued his wife, “and then we will go into the drawing-room.” 

As-she raised the hat, decked with its long, heavy, mourning badge, 
ind placed it on one of the pegs in the hall, the air came rushing up 
the passage, through the half-open door, with stormy insolence, and to 
Mr. Benson’s surprise and renewed perturbation, he heard a faint repe- 
tition of the rustling sound which had first aroused his fears, and again 
he sank back in the chair, from which he had just arisen. 

| Mrs. Benson turned around at the instant, and observing his agita- 

tion, laughingly exclaimed: | 
6 “Why, my love, you are becoming as nervous as any foolish woman. 
looks that you were staring at the 
Winn bes. y ig of Ortranto, instead of your own hat with its broad, 
- it certainly is fluttering and flapping against the wall 
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like some huge, black bird; but let me shut the garden door. and we'll’ 


soon stop that ominous sound.” 

Scarcely had she spoken these words, than to her astonishment and 
terror, her husband jumped from his seat, snatched the hat down. 
placed it hurriedly on his head, and darting down the passage to the 
garden door, pulled it wide open, and dashed into the garden beyond. 
Mrs. Benson followed in amazement and dismay, both feelings increased 
by seeing her husband by the light of the now risen moon, speeding 
down the long walk to the garden door, apparently for no other pur. 
pose than to rush back again, as soon as he had reached that barrier; 
and then he came bounding into the passage, with such a rapid, bouyant 


step, and such an animated, radiant look, that she felt almost as much _ 


startled at the suddew change as at his previous agitation. 

Throwing the hat upon the chair he had so lately occupied, he 
turned hastily to his astonished wife, and clasping his arms around her 
neck, kissed her rapturously, and exclaimed: ae 

‘Bless you. my Lucy! You were always my guardian angel, and 
have been so,to-night. Your clever, sensible remark has solved a 
mystery which had nearly driven me mad. Come into the drawing. 
room, wife, and let me tell you all my foolish fancies, and hear me also 
promise never to keep any future trouble from your sympathetic bosom, 
nor delay to seek your counsel when perplexed.” | 

As he finished speaking. they entered the cheerful sitting-room; 


where he recapitulated all his late terrors and surmises, and could now | 
scarcely help joining in his wife’s laugh, at his having given way to 4 
diseased imagination, and thus magnified into a supernatural, winged | 
messenger of death and doom, the flapping of his black, silk hat-band 1 


the evening air! 


The Ghost. 


fe AS about twenty years since Able Law, 
A short, round-favored, merry 
4) Old soldier of the Revolutionary 

War, 

Was wedded to 

A most abominable shrew, 

The tamper, sir, of Shakspere’s Katherine 

Could no more be compared with hers, 

Than mine 

With Lucifer’s. 

Her eyes was like a weasel’s; she had a harsh 
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Faee. like cranberry marsh, 

All spread 

With spots of white and red; 

Hair of the color of a Wisp of straw, © 
And a disposition like a cross-cut saw. 

The appellation of this lovely dame 

Was Ann or Nancy; don’t forget the name. 
Her brother David was a tall. 

Good looking chap, and that was all; 

One of your great, big nothings, AS We Siy 
Here in Rhode Island, picking up old jokes” 
And cracking them on other folks. 


Well. David undertook one night to play 

The Ghost, and frightened Abel, who, 

He knew, 

Would be returning from a journey through 
A grove of forest wood — 

That stood 

Below 

The house some distance — halt a mile, or so. 
With a long, taper 
Cap of white paper, 

Just made to cover 

A wig, nearly as large over 

As a corn basket, and a sheet 

With both ends made to meet 

Across his breast | 

(The way in which ghosts are always dressed. ) 

He took 

His station, near 

A huge oak tree. 

Whence he could overlook 

The road, and see 

Whatever might appear. 

It happened that about an hour before, friend Abel 

Had left the table 

Of an inn, where he had made a halt, 

With horse and wagon, + 

To taste a flagon 

Of malt 


Liquor, and so forth; which being done, 
He went on, 


Caring no more for twenty ghosts, 
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Then if they were so many posts. 

David was nearly tired of waiting; 

His patience was abating; 

At length, he heard the careless tones 

Of his kinsman’s voice, 

And then the noise 

Of wagon wheels among the stones. 

Abel was quite clated, and was roaring 

With all his might; and pouring 

Out, in great confusion, 

Scraps of old songs made in “the Revolution.” 
His head was full of Bunker Hill and Trenton; 
And jovially he went on, 

Scaring the whippoorwills among the trees 
With rhymes like these; 


“See the Yankees 
Leave the hill | 
With baggernetts declining, 
With loopedMiown hats 
And leather aprons shining.” 


~ See the Yankees— Whoa! Why, what is that?” 


Said Abel, staring like a cat, 
As, slowly, on the fearful figure strode — 


Into the middle of the road. 


‘“My conscience! what a suit of clothes: 

Some crazy fellow, I suppose; 

Hallo! friend, what’s your name? by the powers of gin, 
That’s a strange dress to travel in.’ 

‘“ Be silent, Abel; for | now have come 


‘To read your 
‘Then harken, w hile your fate I now declare. 


lam aspirit—’ ‘I suppose you are; 
But you'll not hurt me, and I'll tell you why, 


Here is a fact which you cannot deny, 
All spirits must be either good 


Or bad—that’ understood — 

And be you good or‘evil, I am sure 

That I’m sure; 

If a good spirit, | am safe. If evil— 

And I don’t know but you may be the Devil— 
If that’s the case, you'll recollect, I faney, 
That 1 am married to your sister Nancy!” 


— 
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hardship too great to be encountered for her sake, 


morning, in the month of April The sun had ju 


| Retiepeel later, and she will learn by experience that a friend in need is 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD CLOAK. 


fe HIE caprice of the fair sex has long been proverbial, but surely none 


| has ever had more reasonable grounds for complaint on this score 


than myself. It is now nearly three years since I became attached 


toa certain young lady. I shall not attempt to describe the beauty of 


her person or the brilliancy of her mind, nor do I assign these as a 
reason for my attachment. Suffice it to say she was completely wrapped 


up in me, and often declared she had never found so warm a friend, and 


this was with me a sufficient reason for doing all in my power to merit 
the encomiums she bestowed uponme. She ever regarded me with looks 
of complacency, and seemed desirous of introducing me to the acquain- 
tance of all her friends. I attended her to and from church. I was the 
companion of all her walks, and indeed so great a favorite was I, that 
she was unwilling to leave me behind even when my services seemed 
wholly unnecessary. Thus passed several months, during which time it 
was my greatest happiness to confer favors upon the fair one to whom J 
was so entirely devoted, and indeed many favorable opportunities 
occurred for showing the warmth of my attachment. I considered no 
id she relied on my 
protection in every emergency. The first indicafion IT had of the cruel 
Caprice to which I was afterwards to be subjecte 1, was ona fine, lovely 
risen upon the land- 
scape, and the dew-drops sparkled in his rays. The arly spring flowers 
exhaled their fragrance, and the birds were carrolling their sweetest 
lays. With what pleasure did I accept her proposal that ] should 
‘ccompany her in her morning walk, but I had no sooner prepared to 

° 80, than she rudely thrust me from her saying, I was not to be 
‘endured. Conscious of having done nothing to merit such treatment, I 
Was stung by the unrgasonableness of her,conduct, and her forgetfulness 
of former services, but I consoled myself by reflecting that her pathway 


COL 
| Ud not aly ays be enlivened by sunshine, clouds and storm’ must arise 


| 


Editorial Miscellany. 
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«a friend indeed. But, oh! I was then a mere novice in this changing 
world and knew not what to expect. When clouds skirted the horizon, 
and the aspect of the heavens grew threatening, she did indeed return to 


implore my protection, but no sooner was the danger past, and serenity 


restored to the sky, than I was again forsaken. As often as the world 
grew chill, she flew to my embrace, and I always received her with 
open arms, forgetful of her former neglect, and vainly hoping she would 
never leave me more. I have braved winds and weather for her defence. 
I did not shrink from the rude blast of the tempest, and the chill dews of 
evening have oft fallen upon me. So many exposures and hardships, as 
might have been expected, have broken my constitution, and I now bear 
the sure marks of decay, and though I was in all the vigor of youth 
when we first met, and have worn myself out in her service, she is now 
so ashamed of my haggard appearance that she absolutely refuses to be 
seen in my company. Another of my race is now performing for her 
those offices of kindness which it was once my happiness to perform, 
and receiving those commendations from her lips, which were favorably 
lavished upon me, while I am the object of utter neglect and scorn, con- 
fined a solitary prisoner in a dark and gloomy cell. To those who are 
inexperienced, I am aware that the wrongs I have suffered may appear 
almost incredible. But to such I would say, I do not desire to teach 
you the ingratitude of the world in order that you may make it an 
excuse for refusing to do all the good in your power, but my object is to 


save you the bitterness of disappointment by leading you to look for | 


your reward from some other source than the gratitude of those whom 


you have benefitted. No! I do not regret the course I have pursued. 


I have ever been a faithful friend, and have endeavored to render myself 
not only agreeable but useful; and for the few remaining days of my 
life, 1 can enjoy in solitude the peace of a good conscience, and the satis 
faction of reflecting that I have not lived in vain. E. M. E. 


THE LORD WILL PROVIDE! 


quietness to the widow’s cottage. All day had the widowed 
mother toiled to procure the necessaries of life for the little ones 
left dependant on her exertions. No time had she, amid the bustle and 
the hurry of the day, to glance backward upon the past, or look 


_ forward to the future... But now the sound of pattering feet and merry | 
voices was hushed. Bright eyes, faithful copies of other eyes which | 
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had ever beamed with tenderness for her, till the death film gathered | 


AGIHIT had spread her sable pall over the earth, and with it, came | 
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over them, were now Closed in slumber. Weary, lonely, and sad, she 
seated herself by a dim lamp, but-not to rest. Tattered garments must 
be repaired, since there was no money to buy new ones. But while she 
plied her busy fingers, thought was still more busy. She thought of 
him whose protecting care “had not permitted the winds of heaven to 
visit her face too roughly,” and remembered that the strong arm on 
which she had once leaned, was now powerless to shield her and her 
Tittle ones from the ills of life; and as the sunny past, with all its bright 
hopes and joyous realitfes, rose before her, the ‘present seemed darker, 
and the future more hopeless, from the contrast. Her thoughts wandered 
to her empty store-room, her exhausted fuel, and the many pressing 
necessities of her family, which her utmost exertions had failed fully to 
meet; and then she thought, too, of those who in the hour of her 
prosperity, had been loud in their professions of friendship, but who 
now stood aloof from her, as if they feared she might need a friend. 
Overcome by her emotions,.she threw herself on her knees, exclaming: 


“In Thee, O, God! and Thee only, is my hope. Help alone can come 

After a few moments spent in prayer, she rose with calm and 
subdued feelings, and calling to mind the promises of God to the widow 
and the fatherless, she was enabled to exercise a good degree of trust 
that those promises would be fulfilled in her case. She retired to rest 
with a lighter heart than she had borne for many days, for she had cast. 
all her trust upon Him who had assured her that Ie cared for her, and 
who, she knew, had power to execute all his pleasure. The next day 
was passed in the same trusting and hopeful frame of mind, and under 
its influence her duties seemed lighter than they had done the day 
previous. Her eldest child, observing her increased cheerfulness, 
inquired whether any favorable change had occurred in her prospects. 

“None, whatever, child, but I feel an assurance that if we do our 
duty faithfully, the Lord will provide.” 

On the following morning, her little son, returning from the post- 
fice, handed her a letter ; she opened it and read as follows: 


“DEAR Mapam— | 

Your husband proved himself a friend to me at a time when | greatly 
heeded a friend. Hoping the enclosed check may add to the comforts 
of his bereaved family, I send it to you as a feeble expression of my 
statitude to the departed. A FRIEND.” 


The widow knew not the friend from whose hand the timely bene- 
“tion came, but she did knéw who had put it into the heart of that 
end to send it, and she felt that she could never be poor while her 
"avenly Father has such boundless stores in his possession, and holds 
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shall we eat, and hat shall we drimk, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” 


of each asserting its claims to public favor in the loudest terms, and 
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the hearts of all his stewards in his hands. She resolved that hence y 
forth her greatest care should be to gain the approbation of this king 
Father in Heaven, and she would no more inquire too anxiously 


“what 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 


HE present is an age characterised by diversity of interest and | 
opinion. The time is past, when, to a great extent, men were | 
united in a common bond of brotherhood. Daily are manifest 

signs of divergence from antiquated customs and long established laws, 

that once. regulated communities in social respects, politically and 
religiously. Various interests are being brought forward, the champions 


denouncing those who happen to differ with them, with the most 
approbrious epithets. In fact, he is listened to most profoundly, who 
dogmatically asserts his position, and enceayors to strengthen it by the 
abuse of those antagonistic. | 

To enumerate the various classes into which society is divided, would 
be a labor of months, since sects are subdivided, and the parts are 
arrayed against each other, and factions exhibit similar phases of divis- 
ions, each portion striving for supremacy. ae 4 

Truly is this an age of independence. It is characteristic of the ||® 
American mind to evince an aversion for established customs and | ¥) 
usages. Hverything destined to meet the public favor must bear the | 
impress of originality. Not content is this mind in the quiet possession | i 
of liberty of speech and action, it is restive until it has advanced some | 
Utopian theory, in order to convince mankind of the fact. It seems 10 | 
possess an inherent longing for something, as yet, dimly in the future; 
some peculiarity which will distinguish it from the common herd. 

It is to this inherent longing for fame, that we may attribute the | 
division of society into so many classes, and the existence of 80 much | 


sectarianism in’religion and philosophy. They all bear the character 


tics of their founders—merely car rying out individual teachings— | 
which in time, will resolve themselves into other classes ‘and | 
sects, differing so far as their leaders differ from original founders, still | 
bearing in the main, the same general outlines. 
An individual, and unknown, conceives the idea that 
must do something, as he alleges, for his country, politically, or perhaps 


religiously, and forthwith is proclaimed a speculative philanthr opy; 2 
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unheard of theology, or a political creed and economy never dreamed 


of by profoundest of statesmen. No matter how absurd the argument 
he advances, if once he succeeds in arousing the public mind upon the sub- 
ject, thousands will flock to his standard and waste a lifetime in endeay- 
ors to give the world their reasons for doing so, and convince them of the 
correctness of their position. And will use their means and energy in 
the promulgation of doctrines, which, if carried out, could never be of 
benefit, lasting-or present, to society; not even its own advocates. 
There are men who will argue, not because of any honest difference, 
but simply to be arrayed against somebody or something, it matters not 
what. And, oh! fortunate are they if some one attempts to dislodge 
them. They then appeal to the prejudices of: the masses, and instantly 
become “‘martyr’s for the truth’s sake!”” Some of the most perplexing 
questions of the day, have, no doubt, arisen from this combative dispo- 
sition. And yet, we are still at a loss to account for all this strife 
between many of these sects and parties, when so little real difference 
is perceptible. Like the unyielding Scotchman, who would not admit 
that the rose was red, because, said he, “I hae seen a white one.” 
Many of these parties differ upon subjects equally as trivial, and uso 
similar arguments to sustain themselves. W. R. G. 


REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 


AUTHOR OF THE PILLAR OF FIRE, ETC. 


KE announce with pleasure to our friends and subscribers, that the 
gentleman whose name heads this article, in response to a letter 
of ours requesting him to aid our work with an occasional con- 

tribution, expresses his willingness to assist us all in his power. He 

“ays: “My engagements will afford me no leisure before July to write 

tnything. Then, I will aid you all in my power. [ sympathize with 

you most cordially in your arduous undertaking to carry ona Literary 

Magazine like “The Aurora.” You ought ‘to succeed, and I sincerely 

hope you will. But we Southern people have so long worn the yoke of 

bondage in literary matters to the North, that it will take time to 
become independant of the Northern press. I thank you fora copy of 
om Aurora.” It is a handsome journal, and merits ample success.” 

; We hope, during the present volume, to enlist the influence and ser- 

win of Southern authors of note. We shall wo no 

to make the “Aurora what it should be, and exper 
| Saidus both by their contributions and means. W. R. G. 
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